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SIXTY YEARS A QUEEN 


By THE Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., DEAN oF GLOUCESTER 


E are going to write a few lines 

about a great woman and a 

great queen. It would be a 

Kelp both to the writer and the 
reader to find a parallel instance of such a 
character, and then to draw a comparison. 
But history is in vain searched for a parallel 
instance. The character is simply unique. 
History affords but one solitary instance of 
a life where any comparison at all can be 
fairly instituted. Of this we shall speak 
presently. In the case of the subject of the 
present little study we traverse the moral of 
the old “‘saw”—* Vixere fortes ante Agamem- 
nona multi”— “ Many heroes lived before 
Agamemnon.” Changing the sex alluded 
to in the lines of the old Latin poet, we 
may boldly assert: ‘ No such heroine lived 
before Victoria.” 

In the many-coloured pages of history 
there are very few instances on record of the 
solitary rule of a woman. In _ remote 
antiquity there is the shadowy personality 
of Semiramis. Later we read of a magni- 
ficent Queen of Sheba, whose very name 
is lost in the glory which surrounds King 
Solomon. There are very few if any be- 
sides these. In _ historic times, in the 
West as in the East, such examples are 
indeed hard to find. In France, under the 
Salic law, women were positively excluded 
from inheriting the crown. This custom 
dates back to the year 424. It was again 
solemnly ratified in 511. The same law 
prevailed for many generations in Spain, and 
was only formally abolished in 1830. In 
Hungary the people have so irreconcilable an 
aversion to the name of queen that in the 
rare instance of a female mounting the 
throne, she reigns with the title of king. So 
in 1383 when a Mary came to the crown, 
she was styled “ King Mary.” In our own 
England even, where no Salic law ever ran, 
very rare have been the instances of a woman 
holding the reins of government save as a 
temporary regent. The name of Boadicea 
occurs to the student; but Boadicea is a 
half-mythic personage, and her realm and 
career are alike shadowy. 


In other lands Catherine II. of Russia 
XXVI—26 


and Maria Theresa of Austria were in their 
day and time great female personalities, 
but there is little in their life-story that we 
can use when we search for a parallel to 
the subject of the present study. We are 
driven again to our own English annals, 
and we find at last something we can use 
here by way of comparison, when on turning 
over the pages of our island-story we come 
upon the names of the two Tudor sisters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, whose coffins are resting 
one upon the other in that stately well- 
known tomb in the Abbey of our kings in 
storied Westminster. 

The two sisters reigned, as Victoria~ has 
reigned since, in lonely grandeur as sovereigns 
over the English people. In the case of 
the first of the great Tudor sisters here 
the comparison will end. “No English 
sovereign,” wrote our picturesque historian, 
“ever ascended the throne with larger 
popularity than Mary Tudor. She had 
reigned little more than five years, and she 
descended into the grave amidst curses 
deeper than the acclamations which had 
welcomed her accession. In that brief time 
she had swathed her name with a horrid 
epithet which will cling to it for ever; and 
and yet from the passions which in general 
tempt sovereigns into crime she was 
entirely free. ‘To the time of her accession 
she had lived a blameless, and in many 
respects a noble life, and few men or women 
have lived less capable of doing knowingly 
a wrong thing.” Alas, in that solitary life, 
fanatical and forlorn, there is nothing for us 
to compare with the loved subject of our 
study. Not so, however, in the case of her 
queenly sister. In the glorious eras, in the 
noble lives, so loved of Englishmen, of 
Elizabeth and Victoria, there are a few 
points which may challenge fair comparison. 

For forty-five long and eventful years 
Elizabeth reigned as Queen ot England. 
Victoria has worn the same diadem for sixty 
years. God grant in her case the number 
may be largely multiplied. She is still with 
us—still our loved and honoured monarch. 

The years of the reigns of both these 
queenly women, Elizabeth and Victoria, were 
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rich in events of measureless importance. 
In these years, in both instances, on every 
sea has the flag of England reigned abso- 
lutely supreme; in both have English com- 
merce and English enterprise penetrated to 
every city of the old world ; in both the flag 
of England has been known and honoured 
in the new world beyond the seas. 

The age of Elizabeth witnessed a renais- 
sance in literature such as the world had 
perhaps never seen before. The chiefest 
and the most abiding glory of the great reign 
of Queen Elizabeth will ever be the brilliant 
circle of booklovers, of philosophic writers, 
of poets and dramatists, which include the 
names of Lyly and Sidney, of Bacon and 
Raleigh, and of the yet greater Spenser and 
Shakespeare. 

The Victorian Era is not lacking in lustre 
here, and the splendid catalogue of great 
writers and profound thinkers will be slightly 
but lovingly touched on in the course of our 
little study. 

In some points of character the two great 
English queens were strangely alike. In 
both must the historian perforce notice the 
same proper contempt for idle luxury and 
sinful indulgence ; both worked at their vast 
appointed task with ceaseless, restless indus- 
try, both ruled their royal households with 
rigid, admirable economy—and more than all 
—both loved their England with a changeless, 
nay, with a passionate love. But here the 
comparison of the two great queens must 
end. In Elizabeth the chronicler sorrowfully 
has to reckon with a vanity insatiable as it 
was tawdry. In Elizabeth’s character truth 
was ever absent, her entire nature being well- 
described as “ saturated with artifice ; her 
letters and speeches were as fantastic as her 
dress, and her meaning as involved as her 
policy; she was unnatural even in her prayers, 
and she carried her affectations into the 
presence of the Almighty.” While with the 
queen we love, simplicity is carried—some 
think—even to a fault, and transparent 
truth, a hatred of everything that is unreal 
and base, mean, and false, are the fair charac- 
teristic features of a well-nigh flawless life. 

Queen of England for sixty years, what 
changes have not passed over Europe in that 
eventful period! Over the three great 
peoples who occupy Southern, Central, and 
Western Europe, a tremendous revolution has 
passed. A new and mighty Germany has 





arisen, of which our fathers, when the young 
princess was awakened out of her sleep that 
early June morning in 1837, to hear that she 
was queen, had never dreamed. A new Italy 
has been built up out of the ruins of the old 
historic land. The ancient French monarchy 
has disappeared, and the government of a 
strong republic has taken the place of the 
descendants of the long-descended kings of 
France. Over Spain and Portugal, with their 
memories of a splendid past, the spirit of 
revolution, too, has changed the line of kings. 
In the far east a new and powerful empire 
has arisen, and the very existence of imme- 
morial China is threatened by its own 
despised and little-thought-of neighbour, 
Japan ; while the vast dominion of the Otto- 
man Turks, who once threatened to over- 
whelm southern Christendom, is with diffi- 
culty held together by the arms and ships of 
the western Christian powers, who are still 
hesitating before pronouncing its final disso- 
lution. 

While all these undreamed of changes 
have passed over the civilised world—chanyes 
which have completely altered the map of 
Europe, and swept into private life and com- 
parative obscurity, so many kings and queens 
and sovereign princes; which have altered 
the position of ancient dynasties, and com- 
pletely remodelled the constitution of vast 
realms, over the England of Victoria has 
no change passed, save the benefits of consti- 
tutional reform and the improvements which 
the marvellous series of inventions witnessed 
in this epoch-making century necessarily 
bring with them in their train. But these 
have brought about with ws no Revolution, 
only a quiet, peaceful development of the 
resources and population of the country. 
The numbers of the English nation have 
been enormously increased. Its wealth and 
commerce have been marvellouslyaugmented. 
Its colonial empire has in these sixty years 
become so far-reaching that men speak of it 
now in common parlance as ever tke “Greater 
Britain.” 

When, sixty years ago, the Queen was 
crowned with the ancient diadem of her 
great ancestors, of Cerdic the West Saxon, 
Alfred and the Confessor king, Norman 
William, and English Edward I., with the 
diadem which her Plantagenet, Tudor, and 
Stuart forefathers have worn, “railway 
travelling was almost unknown, steam naviga- 
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tion had hardly emerged from the region of 
experiment, the telegraph was but the toy 
of the physicists. As we reflect on what the 
railway, the steamship and the telegraph 
have done for England, we can measure the 
extent and discern the nature of the peace- 
ful revolution in affairs over which the Queen 
has presided.” 

But while the peaceful revolution, which 
has resulted in the enormous increase in the 
commerce, in the general wealth and pros- 
perity of England, is mainly due to the mighty 
discoveries of science and to their develop- 
mentduring the sixtyyears, Victorian literature 
in the fields of history, poetry, and romance 
will be one of the chief glories of the reign. 

In such a hurried survey as this must be, 
we can only enumerate a few world-wide 
honoured names. But what memories will 
the bare recital of such names at once 
surely evoke! In graver History, there are 
Macaulay and Froude, Carlyle and Green 
and Bishop Stubbs. In Poetry, Browning, 
Tennyson, W. Morris, and a host of minor 
but still more or less famous songmen. In 
Romance, richest perhaps of all in great and 
illustrious writers, all sorts and conditions of 
men have found—find still—daily delight in 
the magic pages of Dickens and Thackeray, 
Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot. We 
venture only to quote names held in honour 
equally in Paris and Berlin as in London and 
Manchester. 

And in these—whether the search be 
made through the grave but luminous 
histories of Macaulay and Green, among 
the soul-stirring verses of Browning and 
‘Tennyson, in the sun-lit romances of 
Dickens and of Thackeray—one feature— 
especially peculiar to the literature of the 
Victorian age—is singularly noticeable— 
purity. Never a doubtful thought is sug- 
gested ; never am impure image is surmised 
in the masterpieces of Tennyson or Brown- 
ing; no page in Dickens or in Thackeray 
has ever brought a blush upon the cheek of 
even the tenderest and most unsophisticated 
of our English maidens. 

And for this great and distinguishing 
feature in the great poets and romancists 
of the last half-century, a feature at once 
noble as it is blessed, the grateful thanks 
of all thoughtful Englishmen will be ever 
silently given to the honoured chief of 
English society, the Queen. 





For all the literature of a great nation— 
including the annals of the past read by a 
comparatively few, its poetry, its songs and 
lilts, the joy and delight of thousands, its 
romances and stories eagerly sought for by 
tens of thousands—in a very great degree 
reflects the mind of the people for whom 
alike annals and songs and romances are 
written. The sullied dramatist of the Re- 
storation reflects only too faithfully the 
brilliant but immoral court of the second 
Charles. ‘The coarse pictures and the evil 
suggestiveness of the novels of Smollett and 
Fielding tell their own sad story of the 
society of their day; and society is ever a 
copy, more or less exact, of the sovereign’s 
Court and surroundings. The Court is ever 
faithfully copied in a hundred thousand 
humbler centres. The high and stainless 
example set for sixty years by the house 
of the now aged, but ever passionately 
loved, Queen has changed the whole tone of 
English society, a tone accurately mirrored 
in the writings, prose and verse, of the 
popular favourites. 

We would fain linger here, for far-reaching 
indeed have been the teaching and the ex- 
ample of that white, lonely life which now 
for sixty years has been lit by the fierce 
light which must ever beat upon a throne. 
In secluded villages, in great cities, in the 
cottages of the very poor, in the drawing- 
rooms of the rich and powerful, has the 
silent, quiet influence of her who is the 
head of English society made itself felt. It 
has been a holy power, indeed, a blessed 
force, which will be only estimated at its 
true value when we in our turn have passed 
within the veil, when the writer or the song- 
man, who will assuredly arise in another 
generation, tells our children the true story 
of the age of Queen Victoria; but not now, 
nor yet. 

But though our allotted space is well-nigh 
exhausted, one thought, just for a moment, 
must still be touched upon before we lay our 
paper by. 

Some five and thirty summers and winters 
have come and gone since the shadow of a 
great calamity fell on England. The writer 
of these lines was then a Cambridge under- 
graduate, and well he calls to mind the thrill 
ef sorrow which penetrated into every English 
home when the words were whispered, “ The 
Prince Consort is dying,” and then “ The 
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Prince Consort is dead.” In one short hour 
men became aware that never again would 
words of stilted praise or heedless blame reach 
the ears of that silent great one who had worn 
out his beautiful, noble life in the service of 
this Empire. 

For twenty-one long years one of those 
true, noble men, to record whose works and 
days is ever the historian’s most grateful 
task, had stood beside the throne of the 
Queen of England. This is no life-story 
of Albert of Saxe-Coburg. We can only 
just touch upon the influence of a pure, 
heroic life too soon, as far as men can judge, 
called home. When the Queen lost her 
well-loved husband her life henceforth was 
but an “afternoon,” but never for one hour 
in this long grey “afternoon” has she 
allowed sorrow and mourning to interfere 
with her great allotted task. But from the 
life the brightness and sunshine had gone 
for ever. 

Only since the Prince Consort’s death 
have men come to see what a serene and 
happy influence brooded over the first 
twenty years of the Queen’s reign. As 
time rolls on, the conviction of this charmed 
influence deepens in the mind of thoughtful 
men, but it will be the task of writers of 
another age than our own to do full justice 
to the works and days of Prince Albert. 

To speak of the private life of the Queen 
and Prince Consort is not in the his- 
torian’s province. This, though, may be 
said. In the home life as far as home life 
is possible for an English Queen, there were 
twenty years of happiness unbroken, of 
happiness well-nigh unparalleled. 

But it is with his public life, the life so 
indissolubly bound up with the life-story on 
which we are dwelling, that the people are 
really concerned. As the Queen’s con- 
fidential secretary, her adviser and friend, her 
minister who was ever with her, his work was 
incessant. All the complicated threads of the 
home and foreign policy of England were in 
his hands; we read of his vast correspond- 
ence with Foreign Sovereigns, with British 
Ambassadors, with Indian and Colonial 
Governors, but for Prince Albert we never 
read of holidays or of rest from ceaseless 
labour. To give an example of the toil it is 
said that, unlike the Minister of State, he 
was ever in Office, always in harness, till the 
end came. In one of the toil-filled years, 


1848, as many as_ twenty-eight thousand 
despatches were received or sent from the 
Foreign Office, all more or less closely 
studied and annotated either by the Queen 
or Prince; yet in all this with his hand 
on the helm of State, we never hear of 
strained relations with any of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown or of any conflict 
with the will and wishes of Parliament. 
His was simply the quiet influence of a 
strong, utterly unselfish, unself-seeking will. 
Very rarely in the pages of history do we 
meet with such an heroic figure. Few 
indeed are the men of a commanding 
intellect who are content to sink their in- 
dividuality in another’s, to prefer deliberately 
another’s glory to their own. 

And thus was Albert, the Prince Consort’s 
life spent, unselfishly, ungrudgingly in the 
service of his queen-wife and adopted 
country. The result has been commensurate 
with the toil. It has been well said that at 
the Queen’s accession the Crown had almost 
entirely lost its authority as a governing 
order in the State. It is now recognised 
that the Crown holds a position of authority 
higher than any to which it has attained since 
the time of William of Orange. 

That Queen Victoria presents the perfect 
ideal of a constitutional monarch of a mighty 
empire, is in no small degree owing to the 
calm wisdom, the perfect self-restraint, the 
devoted loyalty of that noble quiet soul who 
stood by her and helped her for twenty 
eventful years. And when, worn out with 
restless work, the great Prince left her, alas 
alone, the widowed Queen, putting by— 
no man guesses at what cost—her awful 
sorrow and crushing grief at once gathered 
up the threads of the vast work of ruling in 
her own strong hands. Thirty-five years. 
have come and gone since that sad winter- 
tide when the grave in royal Windsor 
closed over the remains of the well-loved 
Prince, and in all those long years never a 
mistake of judgment, never an error of im- 
pulse or of passion has ever flecked the white 
record of her reign. As time rolls on that 
solitary queenly figure has gathered an ever 
broadening influence at home and abroad. 
The present generation is not likely ever to 
know what devastating wars have been 
prevented, what crushing national calamities 
have been averted, on the broad and ever 
restless Continent of Europe by her wise 
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counsel and gentle, quiet pleadings with 
mighty sovereigns who hold the destinies of 
uncounted millions in their hands, and who 
all with one accord listen with respect to the 
words and counsel of the wise English Queen. 

At home the love of the English people 
for their venerated and venerable sovereign 
grows and grows ever in intensity. It has 
become indeed a passion of devotion. In 
her glory-crowned old age there is no public 
sorrow but she shares in, no_ national 
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rejoicing but she bears a part in. And all 
this love and true devotion of the English 
people to their Queen is the outcome of no 
great and successful wars, of no splendid 
series of victories, but it is the result of sixty 
years of bright, unselfish, restless toil, of un- 
swerving devotion to her high duties. The 
secret of her strength and power lies in her 
ever present consciousness that she is the 
servant of England—and the anointed 
minister of God and His Christ. 
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THE LAUGH OF THE FOREST 


she went along she saw that the 
trees were leaning over to each other 
and whispering. And they were saying, 
Who can ¢his be? for they had never seen a 
little girl before. At last she stopped, for 
she was surprised to find no colour but green 
in the Forest, and she looked up at a very 
big old tree and said, “‘ Why, you have no 
flowers!” The tree shook its head and 
answered, in a voice like a wind blowing, 
“What are flowers ?” and all the other trees 
shook their heads and murmured, “ What 
are flowers?” “Don’t you know what 
flowers are? Why, all the trees had the 
most lovely flowers where I came from.” 
But the old tree was quite puzzled, and he 
and the others fell a-thinking. So as she 
could find no flowers the little girl went 
back. Hours afterwards the old tree woké 
up and said,-‘“‘ Dear, dear! we never asked 
who she was, or where she came from.” 
And the other trees said, “No, we are so 
slow ;” “No, we are so old.” Then some 
one said, “ Let us find out,” and the others 
replied, “ Why, yes; let us find out.” So 
they sent the birds and the quick little brown 
beasties ; and when the creatures came back 
they said, “It is Eva, and she lives in the 
shelter of a big ledge of rock; but we can’t 
make out where she came from, for she says 
she just woke up one day and then she was 
here.” And all the trees said, ‘‘ Dear, dear !” 
and fell a-thinking. 
The little girl came very often, and after she 


HERE was a little girl, and one day 
she went into the Forest. And as 


had looked round she would say, “ No flowers 
yet ?” and all the trees grew fond of her and 
began to expect her coming with a sort of 
slow quiet gladness. ‘They were sorry about 
the flowers, but they could do nothing, for 
in those days no bird or little brown beast 
had seen a flower in all the world. 

Well, one day the little girl did not come, 
and the trees waited and held their breath 
to listen—but no light step on the fallen 
leaves! And next day the same, and the 
next. And then the creatures brought word 
that she was lying ill under the rock. You 
should have heard the wind of sorrow in the 
Forest that night, and many nights after- 
wards. For leagues and leagues there was a 
sighing and a moaning that would have 
brought the tears to your eyes. And the 
big old tree cried, “Come back, little girl, 
come back to us!” 

At last the little girl got well and was able 
to return to the Forest, and when the trees 
saw her their hearts gave a leap and they 
laughed right out for joy. And the little 
girl laughed too, and said, “ Why, you have 
got a lot of flowers!” And the trees said, 
“Have we? Why, so we have! Well, that 
must have happened when we laughed for 
joy at seeing you.” And the big old tree 
said, ‘We never laughed before ;” and the 
others added, “No, we thought we were so 
slow; we thought we were so old.” And 
the big old tree said, “ Let us all laugh once 
a year.” So all the Forest laughs in the 
springtime—even to this day. 

WILLIAM CANTON. 





SHE NEVER 


KNEW 


A WEST COUNTRY SKETCH 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE, Autruor oF “ Down THE VILLAGE STREET,” ETC. 


° OU’VE a got a fine sight ov’ apples 
to year, misses, an betimes too! ” 
said the old shepherd as he passed 
by on the other side of the hedge. 

“ Aye, Bill, tes a true word, for there 
idden nar ’a tree o’ quarrendens like to this 
in all Combe; an ripe avore the harvest,” 


** You've got a fine sight ov’ apples to 


year, misses 


replied Jane Mullens in the pride 

of her heart. ee 
She stood in her own little plot of 

garden, under the gnarled apple-tree 

where the chequered lights and shadows played 


upon her white sun-bonnet and thin sharp 





care and toil. She might have been taken 
for an old woman, but in truth she was 
barely fifty, and it was not the weight of 
years, but of much sorrow and heavy labour, 
which had bowed her slight figure and 
withered her up before her time. 

Life had been a hard struggle to the 
widow, early left with 
one child, weak in mind. 
and body, whom the 
neighbours, with un- 
conscious pathos, called 
an “innocent.” His 
mother must have 
dimly felt that he was 
not like other boys, yet 
his infirmities did but 
call forth the most de- 
voted and patient love ; 
she only lived for her 
Davie. He could not 
go to the village school 
like the neighbours’ 
little ones, and it was 
never safe to leave him 
alone for a moment, 
so it became Jane’s 
daily habit to lock her 
cottage door in the 
morning, and carry the 
child out with her to 
the fields where she 
earned her living. Thus 
he was always under 
her eye, inseparable as 
her shadow; in the 


balmy meadows with 
the hay and in the burning 


heat of the harvest field; alike 
in rain and sunshine and in the 
bleak wintry days, when the far- 
mer had no work for the women 
but weeding or hoeing turnips, 
or picking up flints from the chalk 
fields on the slope of the downs. 

So time passed on, but as David grew 
older, he became more wilful and troublesome, 
until even his mother’s constant watchful- 
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ness could not keep him out of mischief. 
After sixteen long years of ceaseless strain 
and anxiety, the cruel isolation of her lot 
became unbearable, and the poor woman 
broke down under it in a serious attack of 
brain fever. 

The parish doctor, who knew her story 
well, at once ordered that David should be 
sent off to the Union at Stoke Melford, 
where the matron was willing to undertake 
the trouble and care of him. She had been 
at one time an attendant at the Earlswood 
Asylum and was considered to have a special 
gift with the weak-minded. 

It was a long fight with death, but the 
doctor did all he knew for the lonely woman, 
the parson gave free help from his own 
poverty, and the neighbours were kind and 
shared the nursing, until there came a day 
when Jane was able to rise from her sick 
bed, under the thatch. Gaunt and haggard, 
with weary eyes, and trembling limbs, she 
managed to creep down the ladder to her 
deserted kitchen, and after a while found 
strength to wander out into her beloved 
garden. So it came about that on one 
sunny August morning, the chance words of 
the old shepherd, in praise of her apple- 
tree, had brought with them a sudden sug- 
gestion which she eagerly caught at. 

Her thoughts always full of her absent 
boy, she remembered how he loved the rosy 
fruit, and she felt almost guilty as though 
she had defrauded him of his rights. There 
was no time to lose; in tremulous haste, 
she went to fetch her market basket and 
then began to gather the ripe apples which 
hung on the outstretched branches, within 
her reach. One by one, she carefully chose 
and packed them, first polishing each glossy 
surface in her apron, with a loving, lingering 
touch. Not another day would she delay ; 
the boy had waited too long already and he 
should have his apples at once. 

It was only five miles to Stoke Melford, 
and Jane had often walked there in bygone 
days, so that in the excitement of her new 
resolve, she felt strong enough to attain the 
desire of her heart. But the journey to 
town was a serious matter for country folks, 
and not one to be lightly undertaken with- 
out due preparation. It would show a want 
of respect, and infringe all the laws of village 
etiquette, to go there in workaday clothes, 
so Mrs. Mullens had to climb upstairs and 
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put on her Sunday suit of decent rusty 
black, which had lasted her for many years, 
as it was always neatly folded up and put 
away in the little oak chest, from one week’s 
end to another. By this time it was quite 
mid-day, and she was glad to take a mouth- 
ful of bread and cheese, and a cup of weak 
tea from the old brown tea-pot, which always 
stood simmering on the hearth. 

During those lingering weeks of sickness 
and convalescence, how she had hungered 
for the sight of her lad, and now, as she 
took the field path up under the Holt, it 
seemed to her that every breath of wind 
rustling in the trees, and every joyous bird- 
note, did but echo the one cry of her heart : 
“ T be goin to see Davie to-day!” 

After her long confinement to the house, 
all the outside world was so fresh, so beauti- 
ful, and it was strangely sweet to breathe 
the soft balmy air. In a belt of sunlight, 
the yellow cornfield glittered like gold where 
the reapers had not yet mown down the ripe 
ears, for the harvest had begun, and Jane 
dimly realised how the seasons had moved 
on, unresting, and left her behind on her sick 
bed. There would be no binding up of the 
sheaves, no gleaning for her that year, she 
thought with a passing sigh, as she turned 
aside into the rough woodland copse, where 
it seemed only the other day that she and 
Davie had been gathering primroses to send 
to market. Now the autumn was creeping 
on with a first faint touch of yellow on the 
leaves and berries ; blackberries hung from 
the bramble hedge, and true to her one 
absorbing passion, the mother stood tip-toe 
on the bank, and gathered all the ripe 
clusters within her reach for the dear boy 
who was so fond of them. 

But as she stooped to fill her basket, a 
sudden strange feeling of giddiness came 
over her, and she sat down under the hedge, 
almost gasping for breath. There was a 
mist before her eyes and a vague fear op- 
pressed her that, after all, her strength 
might fail before she could reach Stoke. 
There was despair in the very thought, and 
by sheer force of will, she made a desperate 
effort and rose to her feet, then with trem- 
bling limbs slowly reached the gate which 
opened out into the high road. The poor 
woman looked wistfully at the long stretch 
of highway before her, and the steep hill 
which led up to the little town, but in her 
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** The sound of rumbling wheels made her look round” 


extremity, a piece of good fortune befell 
her. 

The sound of rumbling wheels made her 
look round at an approaching waggon, and 
she was greeted at once by a familiar voice : 


“Why ef tidden Jeane Mullens! An 
where mid thee be a going, misses? Can I 


give’ee a lift ?” 

It was Sam Bewley the carrier, with a load 
of faggots; and taking his neighbour’s answer 
for granted, he pulled up his old white horse, 
who was always ready to stand still, and 
sliding off to the ground, he soon managed 
to help Jane to a seat on the ledge beside 
him. 

“‘ Thank’ee kindly, Sam, tes main good o’ 
thee,” she said, as soon as she had recovered 
her breath. “I be a-going to see Davie, 
poor lad.” 

The basket of fruit had already told the 
whole story to her old friend, and his eyes 


were full of pity as he looked at her pale thin 
face. 
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‘** My word now, but tes well to be 
Davie, wi’ a mother to bring he the 
like o’ they good things! But you 
doant look no great shakes yoursell, 
misses, an ef so be I wur you, I’d 
let the lad bide over to Stoke Union, 
for I’ve heard tell as they think no 
end o’ he up yonder, an you mid be 
sure as he’ll have the best o’ food an 
minden.” 

The carrier spoke earnestly, for he shared 
the common feeling in the village, of great 
content at the absence of the idiot boy, who 
was always in mischief, though his poor 
mother might wear herself to a shadow in 
the effort to restrain him. Mrs. Mullens 
listened in silence. A great struggle was 
going on in her heart between her longing to 
have the boy home, and her dim feeling that 
it was better for him to remain for awhile 
under some stronger control than her own. 
She, too, had heard that her Davie was happy 
and well cared for, but she hungered for the 
sight of him, to make assurance doubly sure. 

Meanwhile the waggon slowly rumbled 
along the dusty road, at a pace which made 
it easy for Sam Bewley to pass the time of 
day, or crack a homely joke with any folks 
he met. Many of them looked curiously at 
the gaunt silent woman by his side, who was 
blind and deaf to everything in the world 
but the all-absorbing expectation, which made 
her heart beat so wildly. She never even 
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noticed that the good-natured carrier had 
gone nearly a mile out of his way, all along 
the ridge of the steep hill on which the town 
was perched, until he stopped before the 
iron gates of the workhouse. As he helped 
her carefully out over the wheel, and lifted 
down the precious basket of fruit, she could 
only express her gratitude by repeating: 
“‘ Thank’ee kindly, Sam.” 

“Tidden no odds, tes all i’ the day’s 
work,” was the hearty reply. ‘‘ Now do’ee 
mind my words, Jeane, as tes best for Davie 
to bide away a bit longer, an’ I’ll be round 
agen this way bime-by, an look out for’ee ;” 
he added, with a parting nod, as he turned 
away and jogged off down the street, his 
honest face clouded over with unconscious 
sympathy. 

Jane Mullens had reached her journey’s 
end, and the great ugly brick building was 
straight in front of her, with the long rows 
of narrow flat windows, which looked like so 
many staring eyes without eyelids. Only a 
few more steps, and the 
sad slow weeks of absence 
and longing would all be 
forgotten in the joy of 
meeting. But a strange 
timidity crept over her, 
and when she had crept 
up to the big front door, 
she could scarcely sum- 
mon courage to ring the 
outside bell, and then 
started nervously as it 
clanged over her head. 
It was some time before 
an answer came, in the 
shape of a short clumsy 
girl, who asked in a sulky 
tone: 

“« What do’ee want ?” 

‘“‘ Please, tes my boy 
Davie I be come to see; 
a big lad from Combe. 
Tell heas tes his mother,” 
she replied eagerly, with 
a touch of pride, in thus 
claiming him for her own. 

The girl stared 
strangely at her for a 
moment, and then as 
she seemed to realise 
who it was, she cried, 
with a gesture of dismay: 
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“You be Davie Mullens’s mother ! lawk-a- 
massy!” and without another word, she ran 
away. - I 

Jane Mullens was a quiet homely body, 
but at the same time, she knew what was 
due to her, and the young woman’s words 
seemed so uncalled for, that indignation 
roused her spirit and steadied her nerves. 
The workhouse door had been left open and 
she walked boldly in and sat down on a 
bench in the bare whitewashed hall. The 
longed-for goal of her desire was now so near 
at hand, that every moment of waiting seemed 
an eternity. 

She could hear footsteps in the corridor 
above, and voices in low earnest talk; but 
well it was for the poor soul that the sound 
only reached her as a vague murmur, and 
bore no meaning or revelation to her. 

Upstairs, in the infirmary, there was a 
scene which would have broken her heart. 
A boy had managed to pick up some fire- 
works, after an entertainment given to the 
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paupers bya newly elected guardian, and had 
stuffed them in his breast pocket. Next 
morning he was caught in the act of striking 
a match, and had hastily tried to hide it in 
the same place ; a violent explosion followed, 
which burnt his face and throat so terribly 
that there was no hope of recovery. 

The poor sufferer was David Mullens, the 
idiot boy from Combe Dallwood. 

When the girl, who had opened the door, 
rushed upstairs, breathless, to say that his 
mother had arrived, she met the matron 
coming out of the sick ward with the doctor. 

“Mrs. Mullens! Impossible!” he cried. 
‘* When I saw her last week she had scarcely 
strength to crawl down stairs. She must 
not see the poor boy; the shock would kill 
her! Do you hear, Mrs. Watson?” 

“What can I do, Doctor? What can I 
say to her?” asked the matron in alarm and 
distress. 

“Do anything, say anything!” insisted 
Dr. Crake. “ Remember this is Friday, not 
the day for seeing visitors, so tell her you 
can’t break the rules. Only pacify the poor 
woman and send her away; I will go and 
see her myself to-morrow.” 

With a stern set face, though inwardly 
trembling with agitation, Mrs. Watson went 
down to obey his orders. Her whole soul 
rebelled against the thought of sending the 
mother away in ignorance of the awful 
calamity which had befallen her, but a death- 
bed meeting would be but little comfort, for 
the dying boy was past all consciousness, and 
in such a crisis the doctor’s word was law. 

The eager watcher had heard the approach- 
ing footsteps, and came forward to meet the 
matron, whose experienced eyes took in at a 
glance, the pale, grey face and blue lips, 
which told their own story. 

“You are Mrs. Mullens, and you have 
come to see your son,” she exclaimed hastily, 
lest her courage should fail. ‘I am so sorry 
to disappoint you, but Tuesday and Satur- 
day are the visitors’ days.” 

“ Do ’ee mean as I’ve a come all this way 
for nought ?” cried the poor creature, with 
a tremulous catch in her breath. ‘“ Sure 
ma’am, even ef tes the wrong day, you'll let 
I see my Davie, an gi’en these apples I’ve 
brought for he ?” she pleaded with pathetic 
entreaty. 

“‘What beauties they are!” said Mrs. 
Watson, bending down to hide the tears she 
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could not restrain. ‘ They’re the first ripe 
apples I’ve seen this year.” 

** Aye; tes the best tree ov’ August quar- 
rendens in all Combe,” replied Jane, unable 
to hide her satisfaction. “Sixteen year 
come Michaelmas, my goodman planted he, 
from a slip o’ Farmer Yeatman’s, just avore 
our Davie wur born.” 

The listener was quick to take advantage 
of this momentary diversion and said quietly : 

*“You’ve had a long journey, and you do 
look tired ; come into my room and drink a 
cup of tea, it’s all ready.” 

The kindly offer was too welcome to be 
refused, for it sounded like music to the 
tired wayfarer, with her parched lips and 
failing strength. The matron found it easier 
to talk to her guest when she was seated in 
a comfortable arm-chair, with a cup of steam- 
ing tea before her. 

*‘ Yes, you'll be glad to know that the lad 
has had a happy time here,” she said, ina 
low, calm voice. ‘He took so to the little 
children and spent most of his time with 
them, and every one was very kind to him.” 

** Aye, he’s a good heart has Davie, tho 
he idden so sharp as some. Now you'll let 
I have a word wi’ en avore I go, ma’am, 
doant’ee say no!” she pleaded, with all the 
energy of despair, as she bent forward and 
clasped her toilworn hands. 

It was almost more than her companion 
could bear, to turn a deaf ear to so piteous 
an appeal; but the image of that last scene 
in the Infirmary rose up before her eyes, and 
nerved her to her task. 

** My good woman, ’tis against the rules, 
and surely you wouldn’t have me do this 
thing for you, and then send away some 
poor body who had come miles to see 
a friend? It hurts me badly to disappoint 
you, but indeed I can’t help it, and I know 
you'll be a good, brave soul and not mind 
very much. Ina little while you and your 
dear lad will be together again,” she added 
in a tone of full conviction, as she looked 
earnestly at that upturned stricken face, 
‘and you will be happier with him than 
ever before “a 

She broke down, for her voice was choked 
with sobs, and bitterly she reproached her- 
self for her lack of self-control. But, strangely 
enough, the seeming failure had achieved 
success~ The poor, disappointed mother 
was so touched by this other woman’s kind- 
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ness and sympathy 
that, with an almost 
heroic effort, she made 
up her mind to obey 
those cruel workhouse 
rules. She rose up, 
stiff and aching in all 
her limbs. 

“ Thank’ee ‘kindly, 
ma’am, an’ good day 
to ’ee. I won't ax 
folks to do what idden 
fair,’ she said stead- 
fastly; “but you'll 
give Davie the apples 
I’ve brought, please, 
ma’am, wi’ his mother’s 
love. Maybe as I'll 
come agen o’ Tuesday, 
an’ fetch he hoam, for 
I caan’t live wi’out 
en” 

With a silent grasp 
of the hand, the two 
women parted, and 
Jane Mullens seemed 
to gain fresh strength 
from her sacrifice, as 
she bravely set her face 
homewards. Shenever 
once looked back, but 
plodded on across the 
stony yard and through 
the grim iron gates 
which shut in all she 
loved. 

It was growing late, 
for the sun was sinking below the horizon 
of the distant hills, and the whole of the 
outspread valley, below the little town, was 
bathed in a flood of golden light. The 
bowed homely figure seemed to become a 
part of that glorious scene, as the sunset 
glow shed a radiance on the patient, care- 
lined face, with its mingled expression of 
triumph and anguish—such as one has seen 
shadowed forth by the image in some moun 
tain shrine of “ Our Mother of Sorrows.” 

** Happier than ever before,” she mur- 
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mured to herself, as she moved down the 
lonely street, with slow and trembling steps 
till a sudden weakness made her lean against 
the wall. Presently a shiver passed through 
her, a creeping sense of utter overwhelming 
faintness ; there was one long, struggling 
gasp, and her spirit passed away. 

Her mother-love had been spared the last 
dread ordeal, for her Davie’s tragic fate on 
earth she never knew, and she had gone to 
meet him in the land where sorrow and 
sighing are forgotten. 
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By THE Hon. AND VERY Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, D.D., DEAN oF R1IPoN 


N an autumn day in 596, probably 
early in October, Augustin landed 
at Ebbsfleet, in the Isle of Thanet. 
I do not propose to retell the oft- 

told tale of his mission ; the story of Gregory’s 
interest in the slave-boys—“ not Angles but 
Angels”; of his wish to become himself the 
missionary to the Saxons ; of his subsequent 
selection of Augustin, and encouragement 
of him when he would have turned back; 
of the reception of the mission by Ethelbert 
and its establishment at Canterbury ; and of 
the king’s baptism on Whitsunday (June 2), 
597. I propose only to consider what was 
the scene which met the view of the mission- 
aries on their landing, and what was the 
state of the country to which they had come, 
physically, politically and religiously. 


I 


Ebbsfleet (probably the Port of Epped, a 
companion of Hengist), where the Saxon 
invaders had landed, was the natural ap- 
proach to the Isle of Thanet. The quiet 
harbour and the low land sloping upwards 
to the heights above the cliffs on the north of 
Pegwell Bay made the island more accessible 
at this point than at any of the narrow 
‘‘ gates ”—Ramsgate, Margate, Kingsgate or 
Westgate. The island was probably in a 
prosperous condition. It contained, ac- 
cording to Bede, 600 families, or about 
3000 persons—as many, probably, as it 
contains at present if the watering-places are 
subtracted. It owed its prosperity to its 
separation from the mainland by the Want- 
sum (Bede’s Flumen Vantsumu). This 
strait or river was the estuary of the Stour, 
which on reaching Stourmouth flowed into 
the sea both northward and southward. It 
was the common passage-way for ships 
coming from the Continent to the Thames, 
enabling them to shorten the voyage and to 
avoid the dangers of the North Foreland. 
The Roman fortress which guarded its 
southern entrance, Rutupiz, now Rich- 
borough, of which a large part still remains, 
would be full in view from Ebbsfleet across 
the water, a welcome memorial of a people 
who, before they left Britain, had embraced 


the Christian faith. Rigulbium (Reculver), 
which guarded the northern entrance, would 
greet their view as they marched towards 
Canterbury, fording the Wantsum probably 
at Sarre. Canterbury itself enjoyed a certain 
protection from its situation on a kind of 
promontory between the greater and lesser 
Stour, both then estuaries of the sea; and 
the country round it was to some extent a 
separate land, being divided from the rest of 
England by the great forest of Andred. 
Kent or Caint was the “ open land ” east of 
this forest, which was 120 miles long and thirty 
broad, and of which the Blean woods, still 
reaching from Herne to Faversham, formed 
the northern end. Through this forest there 
was a road to the passage of the Medway at 
Rochester ; and the way along its southern 
end was guarded by the fort of Anderida 
(Pevensey). But places like Tunbridge 
would exist, if at all, only as forest stations. 
Even at Domesday the greater part of West 
Kent was an unsettled country; and in 
596 most of the island was in a savage 
state, constantly the scene of devastating 
wars, with few towns, of which the houses 
were of wood and thatch, and the walls 
rough mounds, or fences of timber. 


II 


This wild state of the country did not imply 
that the Saxons were mere savages. They 
are indeed described by Gildas, the only 
British writer of the period, as fierce wolves, 
hateful to God and man; but they had a 
capacity for civilisation. In their old home 
in Germany they had their land laws, their 
civil and criminal laws; each village had 
its little witan or parliament. It was only 
the long struggle, first with the Britons for 
possession, then among themselves for empire, 
that had made the country unsettled. Though 
the Britons, on the withdrawal of the Romans, 
were unused to arms and could not stand 
alone against the Picts and Scots, they 
gradually gained courage. If we accept the 
accounts of Gildas, who is followed by Bede, 
we find them twice aided by Roman legions, 
whotrained them for war and restored the great 
wallin the North; then, on a fresh invasion, 
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repelling their enemies under Germanus, 
Bishop of Auxerre. It was a temporary 
access of desperation which made them 
welcome the Saxons ; but, when the Saxons 
turned against them, they soon rallied and 


| withstood them. Kent, indeed, was quickly 


subdued by the Jutes; but in the country 
generally the conflict was maintained for a 
long time on evén terms. The first Saxons 
landed about 450. The great British vic- 
tory of Badon Hill was seventy years later, 
in 520, and it was not till 552 that the for- 
tress of Old Sarum fell into the hands of 
the invaders. Even the kingdom of Kent, 
as seems probable, had no fixed capital till 
the accession of Ethelbert. By his time the 
Britons had been driven back into the region 
west of the Severn and into Cornwall. But 
there were constant wars between the Saxon 
kings, which led eventually to unification. 
They did not scruple to sell the prisoners of 
war with their children into slavery ; and it 
is thus that we find the English boys who 
excited the compassion of Gregory in the 
slave-market at Rome. 

Ethelbert had risen rapidly into power. 
The resources of the kingdom of Kent were 
enhanced by its more complete settlement ; 
and he gained so much influence over the 
Saxons of East Anglia that he became a 
kind of overlord over all the eastern parts of 
the island up to the Humber. He married 
Bertha, the daughter of Charibert, King of 
Paris, and of Ingoberta, the saintly queen 
who lived at Le Mans in close friendship 
with St. Gregory of Tours. At a later 
period his son also married a French 
princess, and his sister Ethelburga married 
Edwin, the King of Northumbria. It is 
probable, therefore, that his outlook was 
wider, and his knowledge of Christianity, at 
least as a power in the world, far greater 
than we should gather from Bede’s account 
of his reception of Augustin. 


III 


What, then, was the religious state of 
Britain as Augustin’s first inquiries would 
make it known to him? To answer this we 


;must touch shortly on the early Church 


history of Britain. Britain was a Roman 
province when it received Christianity. 
Allusions to British Christianity occur as 
early as the writings of Tertullian at the 
beginning of the third century, and in the 
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time of Constantine, who was born at York, 
it became, like the rest of the empire, 
nominally Christian. There were British 
bishops at the Synod of Arles in 314. 
Bede and Gildas both speak of the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, in the beginning of the 
fourth century, as having pressed severely on 
Britain, and it is to that period that belongs 
the story of the martyrdom of Alban and his 
comrades. Gildas speaks also of the destruc- 
tion of churches by this persecution, and of 
their being rebuilt in the happier days of 
Constantine. This is probably premature. 
But in the fourth century churches were 
certainly built. The church ot St. Mary in 
the Castle of Dover is unquestionably of 
Roman architecture; and the foundations 
of St. Martin’s and St. Pancras, both of 
which weve given to Augustin by Ethelbert, 
are Roman. At Lyminge, near Hythe, there 
are the foundations of a Roman basilica ; 
and the traditions of Canterbury all point to 
a Roman church having occupied the site of 
the cathedral. Bede says distinctly that 
Augustin obtained from the king a church 
which, as he was told, had been constructed 
by the original labours of the Roman be- 
lievers ; and Gervase, when he records the 
building of the church by Lanfranc, says 
without hesitation: “This is that church 
which was originally built by the Romans.” 
It is probable, therefore, that when the 
Roman occupation of Britain ceased, about 
450, there were churches in all the chief 
centres and in many country districts. But 
in the state of chaos which reigned between 
this and the coming of Augustin, there was 
not merely the common waste of war but 
absolute and wilful destruction. Canterbury 
appears to have been swept away as a city. 
Its streets, when it was rebuilt in Saxon 
times, went over the Roman houses, the 
remains of which are found below them. 
On the other hand, from the fact that Ethel- 
bert, when he became a Christian, gave up 
to Augustin the precincts where his palace 
stood, and that his sister Ethelburga built 
her monastery at Lyminge, it is argued that 
these places were recognised as having before 
been set apart for Christian purposes. It is 
possible, therefore, that in many places 
there was, when Augustin landed, what we 
may call a slumbering consecration ready to 
be called to life again. But the territory of 
the Saxons must to the outer eye have been 
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simple heathendom: it was the single case the Hebrides a still greater debt of gratitude 
q in which the conquerors of any part of is due. Columba founded his monastery in 
| the Roman Empire had imposed their 563, and, after a life of missionary enterprise, 
paganism instead of receiving its Chris- died June 9, 597, seven days after the 
| tianity. baptism of Ethelbert at Canterbury. His 
| There were two points, however,on which disciples and successors, Aidan, Colman 
| a Christian missionary might have fixed and Ceadda (St. Chad), were the true 
| his eye with hope and joy, though in evangelists of the North of England. In 
| Augustin’s rigid mind such feelings would _ the last named the three streams of Christian 
; be coloured with apprehension—the British influence were united. He was appointed Dr 
i Church in the West, and the scenes of the in 665 by King Oswy to be Bishop of York, fro 
i Celtic Mission in the North. Of the British where Paulinus, the companion of Augustin, rer 
i Church we know but little, and that little is had failed to maintain a footing in 633, and ant 
q not very favourable. Gildas’s book, writtenat went to Canterbury for consecration; but, wo 
i Bangor in 564, is one long arraignment of the Archbishop, Deusdedit, being dead, he late 
the wickedness of churchmen and statesmen __ received consecration from the West Saxon “9 
‘| alike. “ Britain has bishops, but they are Wina and two British bishops. He was of 
i unwise ; ministers, but they are shameless; superseded at York by Wilfrid, the champion by 
q clergy who are robbers; pastors who are of the Pope, but was appointed Bishop of scl 
wolves.” The bishops who a few years later Lichfield, and there, though it was thought acc 
met Augustin by the banks of the Severn’ right that he should be reconsecrated, he ric 
hardly command our sympathy. They had maintained the customs of his northern far 
a right, no doubt, to uphold their special church till his death in 672. We may be to 
customs as to the day of keeping Easter and thankful for the coming of Augustin, and fla 
the manner of shaving the head, but they for the subsequent union of English Chris- br 
were equally irresponsive to his request that tendom to that of the Continent. But the €Ol 
they would join him in his efforts to convert emissaries from the North had the greatest fro 
the heathen Saxons. Yet there was doubtless share in the conversion of England, and we cre 
true life in a Church which could keep the owe it probably to their influence that our lat 
light of Christianity burning through such country maintained throughout the Middle to 
times of depression. Gildas’s work shows Ages its comparative immunity from the co) 
a wide acquaintance with the Scriptures, usurpations of the Papacy. Or 
especially the Hebrew prophets: he speaks We have tried to look out through the rei 
with honour of his monastic brethren, one eyes of Augustin over a scene in which of 
of whom probably was Columban, who left destruction and chaos were hardly relieved ha 
Bangor in 585 for his work in France and_ by a few gleams of hope. But the centuries pa 
Switzerland and Piedmont; and among his_ which have passed since his coming have en 
contemporaries were men, such as Seirioland changed that scene in a manner which he an 
Helig, of the highest sanctity. The latter,a would have found it impossible to conceive. is 
chieftain whose castle and lands were sub- There are some sanguine spirits, not too M 
merged by an irruption of the sea in 560, sanguine if our creed speaks truly, who can mi 
between Anglesey and the mainland, turned look out into the unknown future with a est 
with his whole family to a life of prayer and confident hope of continued and more rapid A 
beneficence. The remains of his chapel progress for our country and mankind, me 
and of the church of his nephew Seiriol because to the Christian hopes which he may br 
below Penmaenmawr are still to be traced. have entertained has been added the ex- fre 
To the Celtic Missionaries from Iona in perience of thirteen hundred years. 
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DR. HUGH MACMILLAN 


AT HOME 


By ALEX. W. STEWART 


N selecting the Rev. Dr. Hugh Mac- 
millan to fill the Moderator’s chair of 
her General Assembly, the Free Church 
of Scotland made a happy choice, for 

Dr. Macmillan has long been in the fore- 
front of religious life. He is not only a 
representative preacher but a popular lecturer, 
and an author whose writings have had 
world-wide circulation. Thirty years ago the 
late Dr. Guthrie wrote of him in these pages : 
‘‘Mr. Macmillan possesses a rare gift both 
of insight and exposition ; both greatly aided 
by his extensive acquaintance with natural 
science. The more obvious Bible similes 
acquire at his hands a fulness, point, and 
richness like what the microscope gives to 
familiar objects, while many that are obscure 
to the ordinary reader start from his touch 
flashing with light and beauty.” A man of 
broad Christian sympathies, firm in his own 
convictions yet tolerant of those who differ 
from him, he is esteemed by men of all 
creeds. A Roman Catholic lady visiting the 
late Cardinal Manning asked his advice as 
to what book she should read. Lifting a 
copy of Dr. Macmillan’s “Two Worlds are 
Ours,” his Eminence recommended her to 
read it, adding that he had a complete series 
of the author’s works. Natural inclination 
has kept Dr. Macmillan from the thorny 
paths of controversy which so often lead to 
enmity and estrangement. He is neither 
an ecclesiastic nor a politician. His voice 
is seldom heard in Church courts. Dr. 
Macmillan is of the best type of Christian 
minister, faithful in the discharge of duty, 
eschewing disputation, amiable, and cheerful. 
‘He has hosts of friends, and the announce- 
‘ment of his nomination to the Moderatorship 
brought numerous letters of congratulation 
from men of diverse denominations. 

Sitting with the Rev. Dr. in his study one 
soon discovers the secret of the esteem in 
which he is held. His whole nature may 
be summed up in one word—lovable. His 
presence dispels the false idea that Chris- 
tianity makes men gloomy. Into his three- 
score and three years he has carried a 
youthful buoyancy of spirits which is often 
Jacking in this pessimistic age, and he laughs 


with refreshing heartiness. Every reader of 
the SUNDAY MaGAZINE, to which Dr. Mac- 
millan has contributed since the first volume, 
is familiar with the wealth of illustration 
which he draws from tree and flower and 
herb, from the earth beneath and the sky 
overhead. He finds texts in a pine cone 
and a vine branch, in the “sweet influences 
of Pleiades” and “the bands of Orion.” 
This intense love of Nature is his birthright, 
for he was born under the shadow of “ the 
Birks of Aberfeldy,” in a district rich in 
scenery and historical associations. The 
little school where he learned the rudiments 
of knowledge was conducted in primitive 
fashion. A lame man, Dominie Maclean, 
was the teacher. In winter each boy trudged 
to school with a peat under his arm to keep 
the fire aglow throughout the day. Naturally, 
there was rivalry as to who would bring the 
biggest peat. Annually, in the month of 
May, there was a cockfight in the school, 
such as Hugh Miller describes in his 
“Schools and Schoolmasters,” the profits 
from which augmented the slender income 
of the dominie. The school books were 
Solomon’s Proverbs and the Shorter Cate- 
chism. Thence the boy went to a school 
at Weem, a village one mile from Aberfeldy, 
where he was taught for three years by a 
first-rate classical scholar, an old school- 
fellow of Prof. Frazer of Edinburgh. From 
there young Macmillan went to Breadalbane 
Academy, Aberfeldy, then under Mr. John- 
ston, one of the best teachers in the north 
of Scotland. His fame had _ spread - far. 
Boarders came to him not only from all 
parts of Britain, but from foreign lands. 
Many distinguished men were once his 
pupils. 

Going south to Edinburgh, Hugh Mac- 
millan studied at Hill Street Institution, 
where, among his schoolmates, was the 
future Sir John Kirk, the British Consul at 
Zanzibar and the friend of Dr. Livingstone. 
Edinburgh University was at its zenith as a 
seat of learning when Dr. Macmillan entered 
its gates. The professors under whom he 
studied were men of rare distinction— 
‘Christopher North,” whose exuberant fancy 
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and vigorous intellect stimulated the dullest 
mind; Syme, the first surgeon of his day; 
Aytoun, the brilliant author of “The Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers”; Forbes, the 
eminent natural philosopher; Sir Robert 
Christison, the famous toxicologist; Jame- 
son, who founded the Museum of Natural 
History; Sir James Y. Simpson, whose dis- 
covery of chloroform inaugurated a new 
era in surgery; and Sir William Hamilton, 
the greatest of Scotch philosophers. It is 
difficult to esti- 
mate the influ- 
ence which these 
intellectual giants 
had on a mind 
like Macmillan’s. 
Not only did he 
go through the 
Arts curriculum, 
but he also studied 
medicine. At the 
close of his uni- 
versity career he 
intended to sail 
with a_ scientific 
expedition, but the 
wishes of his father, 
who was ill, led 
him to abandon 
the idea. Thus, 
in the providence 
of God, he was 
guided towards the 
ministry. For a 
man of his tastes 
he was singularly 
fortunate in his 
first charge. In 
1859 he was or- 
dained Free 
Church minister 
of Kirkmichael, a 
village lying within eight miles of that famous 
resort of tourists, the Spital of Glenshee, and 
surrounded by scenery of almost unrivalled 
grandeur. Relics of the ancient inhabitants 
are in the vicinity, and thus Dr. Macmillan 
was induced to enter upon those studies in 
archeology which led to his election in 1883 
as a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
While speaking of the days spent in Kirk- 
michael, Dr. Macmillan lifted from the floor 
at the side of his study table a slab of mica- 
schist. It has a history. Accompanied by 
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his wife, who takes a keen interest in all her 
husband’s pursuits, Dr. Macmillan was 
crossing a moor near Aberfeldy when he 
happened to observe this stone. On the 
top of it were seven very distinct cup- 
markings, the sacred number. Evidently it 
had been used in the religious rites of our 
Pagan ancestors, libations to the sun-god 
having been poured into the cups as in the 
Baal worship of Canaan. On the day after 
this archeological discovery Mrs. Macmillan 
went with her son 
to the spot, and he 
trundled the stone 
on a wheelbarrow 
to their lodgings, 
where it was given 
to the doctor as a 
birthday present. 

During his resi- 
dence at Kirk- 
michael, Dr. Mac- 
millan began his 
literary career. He 
contributedarticles 
on natural history 
and historical sub- 
jects to Macmitl- 
lan’s Magazine, the 
North British Re- 
view, the British 
and Foreign Re- 
view, and the 
Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Jour- 
nal. He delivered 
a series of popular 
lectures on the 
uses, structural pe- 
culiarities, and in- 
teresting facts con- 
nected with the 
humblest forms of 
plant life. These were published in 1861 
under the title of * Footnotes from the Page 
of Nature,” and, subsequently, as “ First 
Forms of Vegetation.” The book, which is 
now out of print, sold well, and brought 
fame to the author. 

In 1864, Dr. Macmillan exchanged the 
peaceful solitude of Strathardle for the bustle 
and turmoil of Glasgow, where he succeeded 
the genial and scholarly William Arnot as 
pastor of Free St. Peter’s. Though now 
resident in a great city, and actively engaged 
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in the spiritual oversight of more than seven 
hundred members, Dr. Macmillan did not 
abandon his favourite studies. By excursions 
into the country and by reading, he con- 
tinued to add to his knowledge of plant life. 
The result was shown in the publication of 
the most popular of the nineteen volumes 
which bear his name, “ Bible Teachings in 
Nature.” Since the first issue of this book 
in 1866 it has gone through sixteen editions, 
each consisting of from 2000 to 3000 volumes. 
Not only has the 
book been very 
popular in English- 
speaking countries, 
but it has been 
translated into 
French, German, 
Norwegian, 
Danish, and 
Italian. Another 
of Dr. Macmillan’s 
books, ‘‘ The Sab- 
bath of the Fields,” 
has been _ trans- 
lated into the 
Danish and Nor- 
wegian tongues, 
and the Rev. Dr. 
has many readers 
among the des- 
cendants of the 
hardy Norsemen. 
Speaking about the 
circulation which 
“Bible Teachings 
in Nature ” has had 
beyond the Atlan- 
tic, I elicited that 
though many thou- 
sands of copies 
have been sold in 
the United States, 
Dr. Macmillan has only received something like 
#20 from American publishers for his works. 
Dr. Macmillan does not think that even the 
recent amendment of the law of international 
copyright is sufficient to protect British 
authors. In 1869 the doctor published 
“ Holidays on High Lands,” a book dealing 
with the origin, character, and distribution of 
the rare and beautiful Alpine plants which 
he discovered while mountaineering in 
Britain. Three years later he sent forth a 
religious volume bearing the poetical title, 
XXVI—27 
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** Sun-glints in the Wilderness,” in which he’ 
shows that the trials of our earthly life are a 
preparation for the enjoyment of heaven. 
“The Ministry of Nature ” was issued in the 
same year. Honours came to him. In 
1871 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from St. Andrews University, and was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ot 
Edinburgh. His Alma Mater made him a 
Doctor of Divinity in 1879. 

In the preceding year Dr. Macmillan 
entered upon his 
present charge, the 
Free West Church, 
Greenock. His pre- 
decessor, a bust of 
whom rests on the 
top of one of the 
bookcases in the 
study, was Dr. 
Nelson, a_ brother 
of the founders 
of the great pub- 
lishing house in 
Edinburgh. ‘These 
were dark days in 
the history — of 
Greenock. For 
years sugar-refining 
had flourished 
there, and the town 
prospered, but the 
Continental bounty 
system had.greatly 
injured this indus- 
try. Along with 
other towns in the 
West of Scotland, 
Greenock was suf- 
fering from the 
terrible depression 
that followed the 
failure of the City 
of Glasgow Bank. But the time of distress 
passed, and the relief works which gave 
bread to the hungry, have a_ perpetual 
memorial in the Lyle Road which winds 
along the hillside above the town, unfolding 
one of the grandest panoramas in the land. 
Fair too, when the elements are kindly, is 
the prospect from Dr. Macmillan’s dwelling. 
The house is plain and substantial and has 
a frontage to a broad, quiet street. Sitting 
at his desk in the study at the rear, the 
Doctor’s outlook is a garden and trees. 
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But from the windows of the drawing- 
room overhead, or, better still, from “the 
studio” on the topmost floor, the view 
across the estuary with its passing ships to 
the tranquil solitude of the hills is one of 
rare beauty. 

A love of art is strong in Dr. Macmillan’s 
household. ‘The Doctor himself can etch 
and his daughters paint. Several of their 
works hang in the drawing-room ; original 
flower subjects and a reproduetion.of an old 
master. ‘The studio” upstairs, the boudoir 
of the Misses Macmillan, is a most interesting 
chamber. <A couple of guitars decked with 
ribbons and several water-colour paintings of 
flowers adorn the walls. Another water- 
colour rests on an easel. ‘Two crusies, old- 
fashioned, rushlight lamps, by the feeble ray 
of one of which Dr. Macmillan was wont to 
read in boyhood, a spinning-wheel, an ex- 
quisitely sculptured foot from Athens, an 
Etruscan vase, a carved sandal-wood box 
from India, and a jar moulded in Peru 
in the days of the Incas are some of the 
treasures. 

Of the cultured lady who presides over 
this happy home her husband wrote these 
beautiful words when he dedicated one of 
his books: “To her whose sweet com- 
panionship has realised for me the ideal of 
marriage.” 


The Free West Church, 
where Dr. Macmillan -off- 
ciates, was the first in 
Greenock connected with 
the denomination to intro- 
duce instrumental music. 
That was eight years ago. 
Neighbouring churches are 
now doing likewise. Dr. 
Macmillan is of opinion 
that but for the expense, 
most of the Free Churches 
in Greenock would use in- 
strumental music in public 
worship, as the congrega- 
tions are almost unani- 
mously in favour of the 
principle. ‘The organ in 
the Free West Church is 
placed in an apse at the 
left side of which is the 
pulpit. This unusual posi- 
tion in a Free Church is 
not due to any latent ritual- 
istic tendencies on the part of Dr. Mac- 
millan, but to structural alterations owing 
to the position of the organ. But expe- 
rience has shown that the preacher can be 
better heard from there than when the pul- 
pit stood in the conventional place in the 
centre of the gable. Dr. Macmillan believes 
that such a practical reason accounts for the 
pulpits in old churches and cathedrals having 
been placed at the side of the building, and 
he sees no reason why it should not be so 
in every case where the result makes the 
preacher better heard. ‘There are 620 mem- 
bers on the church roll, and they support a 
missionary who works in a locality at the top 
of the town called Prospect Hill. 

‘Into our mission-hall,” said Dr. Mac- 
millan, “‘ we gather the people who dwell in 
the district. Our object is not to induce 
them to become connected with our church 
or with any Free Church, but simply to get 
people who are numbered among the lapsed 
masses to join some church, to become 
regular attenders at the church which is 
nearest to their homes.” 

“Church attendance,” said the Doctor in 
reply to a question on the subject, “is not 
what it should be. There is too great a 
tendency towards half-day hearing. But 
vacant pews do not always indicate neglect 
of religious duty.. Take the case of my own 
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congregation. On a Sunday forenoon fifty 
or sixty of the younger members are engaged 
teaching in connection with a movement 
similar to that of the Foundry Boys’ Society 
in Glasgow. Many of these young people are 
engaged in Christian work all Sunday, begin- 
ning with the free breakfast at eight o’clock 
in the morning, attending church services, 
and assisting in Sabbath-school or mission 
work, until eight or nine o’clock at night. 
So far as my church is concerned, there is, 
upon the whole, not much cause for com- 
plaint regarding the attendance. ‘The con- 
gregation in the afternoon is quite as large 
as in the forenoon, sometimes larger.” 

‘‘How can you account for the decrease 
in church attendance to which reference is 
so often made in Presbyteries and Assem- 
blies ?” I asked. 

“It is very difficult to account for it,” was 
the reply, “but among the causes is the 
great increase in the number of religious 
books and periodicals. The falling off in 
church attendance may also be attributable 
to the reaction that follows the intense ex- 
citement and muscular strain of football and 
cycling now indulged in so largely on Satur- 
day afternoons. Men, especially young men, 
require some form of amusement, and ath- 
letics, if not carried to an extreme, are 
certainly necessary and beneficial, but exer- 
cise which does not make 
a man better fitted for 
work, which exhausts him 
and is not in the truest 
sense recreation, must be 
condemned as injurious 
alike to the natural and 
the spiritual man. I 
believe in making the 
church attractive. I like 
a bright service and a 
sermon with numerous 
illustrations. In my own 
church there is an opening 
voluntary and we sing 
hymns and anthems as 
well as psalms. I preach 
a short sermon to the 
children and at the close 
of it a children’s hymn 
is sung. When I was a 
boy, sermons to children 
were very rare ; no special 
effort was made to in- 





terest the little ones. Dr. Andrew Bonar 
attended the afternoon service of his last 
earthly Sabbath in my church, and as we 
walked home together afterwards, I told 
him that I had never forgotten a sermon he 
preached to children in my native place, 
for it was the first I had ever heard, and it 
made a deep impression on my mind.” 

* T am in favour of a comprehensive union 
of all the Churches in Scotland,” said Dr. 
Macmillan, in answer to a question on that 
subject, ‘“‘but the various denominations have 
got into separate ruts, and as they have been 
in these for so many years it will be difficult 
to get them out again.” 

Dr. Macmillan never has what is known 
in clerical circles as a ‘* Mondayish ” feeling. 
On the contrary, the Sunday services have 
often such a stimulating effect upon him 
that he begins straightway to write his two 
sermons for the following Sunday, and 
finishes them by the middle of the week if 
his time be not otherwise engaged. Having 
selected his subject, he keeps it constantly 
before his mind, gathering illustrations from 
nature and from books. When resident in 
Glasgow he never began to write his ser- 
mons until the Thursday forenoon ; now he 
starts as early in the week as possible, but 
he has always a half-holiday on Saturday 
afternoon. He writes his sermons fully, and 
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those which have been published in maga- 
zines were posted to the printers almost 
without alteration. Sometimes, however, a 
happy thought comes into his mind while 
preaching, and he interpolates it. Never 
having suffered from writer’s cramp, he has 
had no temptation to use a typewriter. He 
does not look with favour on type-written 
correspondence. It lacks the feeling of 
friend talking to friend which a holograph 
letter gives. He can abstract himself from 
surroundings ; the presence of members of 
his family in the study never hinders com- 
position. Though Dr. Macmillan has written 
much, his ministerial duties have been faith- 
fully discharged. He has never had an 
assistant, and is at the head of all his 
congregational organisations. Formerly he 
wrote at night, now he writes in the fore- 
noon, beginning immediately after breakfast. 
His industry is remarkable, and he has con- 
tributed to many magazines, among others 
to the Quiver, Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
Sunday at Home, and those already men- 
tioned. Of the long list of his books the 
latest is the beautiful volume entitled “‘ The 
Clock of Nature.” 

Dr. Macmillan is familiar with every de- 
partment of literature, and he has collected 
a representative library. A poet himself, he 
has a sincere admiration for Robert Burns, 
and proposed the “ Immortal Memory ” of 
the bard at the last birthday dinner in 
Greenock, a rare incident in the history of 
the Free Church ministry. He likes a good 
story, and he has read most of the leading 
novels, including, of course, those of the 
modern Scottish school. “Ian Maclaren” 
has been his friend for many years, and he 
claims for Mrs. Macmillan some credit in 
connection with Dr. Watson’s entrance into 
literature. The two ministers have exchanged 
pulpits several times. On one occasion 
when Dr. Watson was in Greenock he kept 
Mrs. Macmillan and her son rapt listeners 
at the fireside far into the night while he 
told in his own charming way of the people 
among whom he had dwelt at Logiealmond. 
‘Why don’t you publish these stories?” 
asked Mrs. Macmillan. ‘They would make 
delightful reading.” Dr. Watson replied that 
he had sometimes thought of doing so. 
Well, he has published the stories, and 
whether the credit be due to Mrs. Macmillan 
or to Dr. Robertson Nicoll, or to both, 


we are all grateful that these Drumtochty 
reminiscences were not reserved for the ex- 
clusive delight of the author’s personal 
friends. 

A photograph of the Queen stands on 
Dr. Macmillan’s mantelpiece, and happen- 
ing to look closely at it I noticed that her 
Majesty was sitting in front of a table on 
which was a quarto volume bearing the 
words, ‘‘The Riviera.—Macmillan.” This 
is one of several books which were the out- 
come of visits by Dr. Macmillan to Switzer- 
land and the south of Europe, beginning in 
the years of his Glasgow ministry when he 
was deputed to take charge of the summer 
preaching stations at Interlaken, Rome, 
Geneva, and elsewhere. Taking “The 
Riviera” volume from a shelf, he pointed to. 
the frontispiece, a view of Villefranche, and 
mentioned that one of his daughters visiting 
that beautiful town chanced to meet an 
artist, who, in course of conversation, told 
her that he was making sketches which were 
to illustrate a book written by Dr. Mac- 
millan. The picture has another family 
association. Miss Macmillan was invited to- 
a party on board an American man-of-war, 
then lying in the bay, and the officer who. 
welcomed her when she stepped on deck is 
now her husband. 

On one of his Continental trips Dr. Mac- 
millan met with an interesting incident. 
Returning from Switzerland, to which he 
had been chaperoning seven young ladies, 
including his own daughters, who were 
bound for a boarding-school, he hurriedly 
changed carriages at a junction. As a result 
he found himself speeding to Paris with no. 
other personal effects than an umbrella, 
while his luggage was on the road to Stras- 
burg. The Franco-German war had just 
ended, and Paris in ruins was no place for 
rest, so the doctor hastened on to Dieppe. 
After a stormy night in the Channel, he 
landed at Newhaven soaked with rain and 
sea-water. Reaching London, the doctor 
went next morning to the business place of 
his friend, the late Alexander Macmillan, the 
publisher. At the house of his kinsman, 
situated at Streatham, he had met many 
famous men—Charles Kingsley, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, Robert Browning, George 
Henry Lewes, Judge Hughes, and others. 
On this occasion he was about to start for 
home when Kingsley called and insisted that. 
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he should accompany him to a service in 
Henry VII. Chapel, Westminster. In the 
vestry Dr. Macmillan was introduced to 
Dean Howson. Catching a glimpse of the 
fashionably attired audience in the chapel, 
and looking at his own clothes, stained with 
sea-water, he drew Kingsley’s attention to 
them. “They’ll never be seen,” said the 
Canon.. “Tl get you a surplice.” But Dr. 
Macmillan could not see his way to wear 
the vestment, and he sat in the stall in 
his own unrobed garb throughout the ser- 
vice. Dr. Macmillan has a touching re- 
membrance of this last interview with 
Kingsley. It was only two months before 
his death, and as they parted, the Canon, 
laying his hands on Dr. Macmillan’s head, 
gave him the apostolic benediction: “God 


bless vou, and make you a blessing unto 
many.” 
There is one respect in which Dr. Mac- 


millan occupies a unique place among 
Moderators. He is not only a clergyman, 


he is Chief of the Clan Macmillan. One 
branch of that sept wandering dowh the 
west coast settled in Galloway, and gave to 
Covenanting times the stout Cameronian, 
John Macmillan of Balmaghie. 

Unlike many of his brethren, Dr. Mac- 
millan has not yielded to the seductive in- 
fluence of golf. His only exercise is walking, 
and of that he confesses he takes too little. 
His recreations are general literature, scien- 
tific and archzological studies, and, in the 
summer time, wanderings among the hills 
and woods in his country quarters, 





THE 


FEAST OF TABERNACLES 


By Lapy BATTERSEA 


E must imagine that six months 
have passed since I gave my 
readers a glimpse of the mem- 
bers of a Jewish household, 

celebrating the “Seder” festival ; and I am 
once again about to introduce them into 
these pages. 

They are again preparing for a semi- 
social, semi-religious festival, but instead of 
making their best parlour or dining-room 
ready for the occason, they are putting the 
finishing touches to the adornment of what 
looks like a very ornate summer-house, 
which is called a “ succah,” and the festival 
that is about to be celebrated is the Feast of 
‘Tabernacles. 

What is a “ succah” ? 
Feast of Tabernacles ? 

In Palestine, where the Feast of Taber- 
nacles had been observed by the Jews from 
biblical days, it coincided with the comple- 
tion of the in-gathering of the harvest. It 
marked the end of the autumn, when the 
rainy season, which corresponds with our 
winter, is about to commence; in fact, it 
was the Harvest Thanksgiving of the 
Hebrews ; the harvest of the vine and the 


And what is the 


olive ; the harvest of such fruit as was 
particularly grateful to dwellers in hot coun- 
tries, so that we may in a measure compare 
it to the Harvest Thanksgiving festival so 
common to all Western countrics. 

Like most of the Jewish festivals, however, 
it had a twofold meaning. Besides its agri- 
cultural character, it was also intended to 
keep alive the memory of the tent-like exis- 
tence which the Israelites led in the desert 
during their wanderings after the exodus 
from Egypt, and of the divine protection 
vouchsafed to them. In order to bring that 
remembrance very vividly before them, the 
descendants of the wanderers were com- 
manded bya very ancient law to build them- 
selves. booths—which are called seccoth in 
Hebrew, in Latin ¢abernacula—in which they 
were to live during the cight days of the 
festival.* In addition to this we are told in 
the old Bible words that “ They were to 
take the boughs of goodly trees, branches of 
palm trees, the boughs of thick trees, and 
willows of the brook, and they were to 
rejoice before the Lord.” 

In modern days the ‘Tabernacle has 


* Lev. xxiii, 39-43. 
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GOING UP TO THE READING DESK WITH 
THE PENTATEUCH 


become more complicated in structure and 
adornment, but still in all essentials the old 
and the new “succah” are one and the 
same. 

In Bible times every male Israelite was 
commanded to worship in the common 
Temple of Jerusalem at the three great 
agricultural festivals of the year. Three 
times in the course of the year—first in the 
springtime, on the feast of Passover ; then 
on the feast of Pentecost, which falls in the 
fresh and early summer, when the first 
harvest is ripe ; and again in the autumn on 
the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, when the in-gather- 
ing of the fruit has taken place, long 
caravans of Israelites driving their flocks and 
herds before them, might have been seen 


travelling from all parts of Palestine to 
Jerusalem. 

These festivals resemble in some ways the 
fairs that were held in the Middle Ages, and 
that formed the great meeting-place for men 
who lived dispersed over a wide continent. 
Only, like all festivals celebrated by the 
Hebrews, and in the latter days by the Jews, 
the religious element sanctified and inspired 
the social character of the observance. It 
was in very truth a rejoicing before the 
Lord, when the poor and needy were to be 
remembered, for no festival was complete 
that did not include the charitable as well as 
the spiritual element.* 

During the Feast of Tabernacles the city 
of Jerusalem was changed into a city of green 
booths, many of which were built upon the 
flat roofs of the houses. 

After the destruction of the first Temple 
and during the captivity of the people, it 
was natural that the celebration of these 
festivals should cease, there being no place 
of worship in Babylon sanctified to the Jews 
for their religious observances; but these 
were revived when the second Temple was 
built. 

The account in the Book of Nehemiah 
dealing with a very special celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles is so picturesque and 


, vivid that perhaps I may be forgiven if I 


linger over it for a few moments. 

It was in the year 516 B.c. that the 
second Temple was completed, and it was 
during the middle of the next century, that 
upon Ezra the Scribe and Nehemiah the 
Governor, the two most important men of the 
time, devolved the re-organising of the whole 
religious ceremony. 

It was on the first day of the seventh 
month, Tishri, corresponding to our Sep- 
tember or October, at the beginning of the 
civil year (about 444 B.c.), that the vast 
concourse of people arrived from all parts 
of Judea, and assembled before one of the 
gates of the newly-built city of Jerusalem, 
demanding that the book of the law of 
Moses, almost forgotten by them, should be 
read. To Ezra this request was especiaily 
addressed. Standing upon the high wooden 
platform erected for the purpose, he un- 


* Deut. xvi. 17: ‘‘ Every man shall give as he is able 
according to the blessing of the Lord thy God which He 
has given thee.” 
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furled the sacred scroll and solemnly blessed 
the Lord; whereupon all the people answered 
with a loud voice, “Amen and Amen,” 
prostrating themselves to the ground and 
worshipping. Then Ezra read to that eager 
multitude from morning hour until midday 
from the words of the scroll, whilst able 
assistants learned in the law—priests and 
levites—gave all necessary explanations of 
the text. 

The people, comparing the divine com- 
mands with what struck them now as their 
own sinful lives, burst forth into loud and 
tearful lamentations. But Ezra and Nehe- 
miah bade them neither mourn nor weep, 
but said: ‘Go your way, eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send portions to those 
who have nothing prepared for them.” 
Moreover, Ezra commanded them to keep 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and to set about 
making their booths. They were to gather 
branches of the olive tree, the myrtle, the 
palm, and the thick-leaved trees as it was 
written. The branches were duly gathered, 
and the work must have been a delight to 
the Israelites, so recently returned to the 
homes of their fathers. The frail booths, 
redolent of the sweet freshness of iiill and 
valley, rose all over Jerusalem; on the roofs 
and in the yards of the houses, in the vast 
courts of the Temple and before the gates 
of the city, the whole people kept the festival 
with rejoicings, while on each of the seven 
days portions of the law were publicly 
read. 

The worshippers little thought that the 
second Temple would share the fate of the 
first one, and in its turn succumb to the 
strong arm of the invader. 

But as Heine has once so whimsically, 
yet pathetically, remarked: ‘“‘ The Jews, who 
are great authorities upon what is precious, 
knew perfectly well what they were about 
when, at the second burning of the ‘Temple, 
they abandoned the sacrificial vessels, the 
candlesticks and lamps, even the high 
priest’s breast-plate with its costly jewels, 
and only saved the Bible. That was the 
real treasure, and, thank God, that did not 
fall a prey to the flames.” And so it has 
come about that the old customs have lived 
through the course of centuries, and that 
the festival of the “Succah” is observed in 
Western as in Eastern countries.- Originally, 
these booths were small’ huts, such as were 


used for camping out on the hills during 
the vintage season in Palestine when the 
husbandmen were engaged in gathering the 
grapes. 

When a householder is the fortunate 
possessor of a garden, the booth is not 
only easy of erection, but the materials for 
building it are at hand. Failing the garden, 
there may be a back yard, a smal! open space, 
or even the leads above the kitchen or 
basement. Within the synagogue it is the 
almost invariable custom to erect a booth, 
and pious Jews who possess none of their 
own send contributions of fruit and flowers, 
to ornament the tabernacles of their more 
fortunate friends and neighbours. 

“The chief difference between the booth 
and ordinary house consists of the mode 
or material employed in roofing the two 
structures. For the ‘succah’ must not be 
covered with fixed boards, or beams, or with 
canvas, but with detached branches of trees, 
plants, flowers, and leaves, in such a manner 
that the covering is not quite impenetrable 
to wind or rain or starlight. During the 
festival the ‘succah’ is the dwelling-house 
where the members of the household take 
their meals, study, receive friends, and if 
possible enjoy rest and sleep. If, on account 
of the severity of the climate, the constant 
dwelling in the ‘succah’ should prove in- 
jurious to health, meals alone are taken in 
the tabernacle.”* 

The interior of the “succah” is as 
brilliantly decorated as a Christmas-tree. 
Fruits of all sorts, more especially grapes 
and melons, are suspended from the walls ; 
flowers are carefully arranged amongst the 
branches ; lights are placed at convenient 
distances to brighten the scene, and the 
table is spread with tempting fruit, cakes, and 
wine. Friends in numbers drop in during 
the day to view the wonderful erection, to 
partake of the dainties and to wish one 
another “ The compliments of the season ” 
—i.e., “a happy festival.” 

Children are the favourite guests on this 
occasion and to them the “ succah ” becomes 
almost like the palace in a fairy tale, growing 
up in the night to vanish again after a week’s 
existence. Last, not least, do they enjoy 
the nuts which are eaten on the seventh day 
of Tabernacles. In old days at the close of 
the Feast of Tabernacles the boys were 

* M. Friedlander: ‘‘ The Jewish Religion.” 
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allowed to make bonfires of the boughs and 
leaves with which the booths were roofed, 
and then to roast apples in the flames.* 

‘The writer of these lines remembers as an 
era in her life, one memorable occasion, 
when as a child she was allowed to eat her 
evening meal with some members of her 
family, in a “succah” at Frankfort. The 
novelty of the proceedings, beginning with a 
Prayer of Sanctification chanted in Hebrew, 
the peculiar meal, richer and more varied 


* I. Abrahams: ‘‘ Jewish Life in the Middle Ages.” 
(M.rcmillan.) 








IN THE '‘SUCCAH” 





than anything she had been accustomed to, 
the glimpses of the starlit sky through the 
braided branches of the trees, which gave a 
delightful picnic impression to the scene, 
and the prayers, half sung and -half read at 
the conclusion of the feast, all remain most 
indelibly imprinted upon her memory. 
Types of the produce of the fields and of 
the gardens are gathered into the “ succah.” 
Amongst them are notably four kinds of 
plants, viz., the citron, the branch of the 
palm tree, three myrtle branches, and two 
branches of the willow. Dr. Friedlander tells 
us that according to an interpretation from 
the Midrash, they 
represent four differ- 
ent types of plants; 
(1) that which has a 
pleasant fragrance 
and a beautiful form; 
(2) that which is 
beautiful in form, 
but without — frag- 
rance ; (3) that which 
smells pleasantly, 
but is inferior in 
form; (4) that 
which has neither a 
goodly form, nor an 
agreeable fragrance ; 
as if to say, that 
we are thankful to 
God for all that He 
has given. us, 
although to our 
minds some of these 
imperfect in 
comparison with 
Not only 
are these plants used 
in the adornment of 
the “succah” but 
they are taken into 
the synagogue dur- 
ing the seven days’ 
festival, held in the 
hands of the wor- 
shippers during the 
recitation of the 
Psalms .of Praise, 
and carried in pro- 
round the 
sacred edifice whilst 
the “ Hosanna” is 
sung. The palm: 


seem 


others. 


cession 

















Puke ‘* HOSANNA” PROCESSION 


branch, myrtle, and willow, are usually bound 
together by means of leaves of the palm 
tree ; some used to add golden bands to 
these leaves. 

The frail and delicate booth, only erected 
for a brief span, is also a symbol of human 
frailties and imperfections, and of the short 
tenure of our lives. 

Just before the festival time, the streets 
and alleys of Whitechapel, where the poorer, 


but not the less observant classes of the 
Jewish population live, are filled with anxious 
and buyers. They surround the 
itinerant vendors, who display on their little 
barrows a tempting profusion of fruit, foliage, 
and ornaments of all sorts, and they expend 
their hardly-earned money upon trimmings 
and trappings for the booth of the in-coming 
holy-day ; or, in the words of one of the most 
distinguished members of the Jewish race: 


eager 
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‘To roast apples at the flames” 


“The poor Jew rises early in the morn- 
ing, goes to some Whitechapel market, pur- 
chases some willow boughs for which he has 
previously given a commission, and which 
were brought probably from one of the 
neighbouring rivers of Essex ; hastens home, 
cleans out the yard of his miserable tene- 
ment, builds his bower, decks it, even pro- 
fusely, with the finest flowers and fruits he 
can procure—myrtle and the citron never 
forgatten—and hangs its roof with varie- 
gated lamps. After the service of his syna- 
gogue, he sups late with his wife and his 
children in the open air, as if he were in the 
pleasant villages of Galilee, beneath its sweet 
and starry sky.” * 

But the Jewish household, whom I began 
by introducing to you as celebrating the 
Festival of Tabernacles, are of a wealthier 
class, and their “‘succah” is probably of a 
very beautiful description. The housewife 


* “‘Tancred.” By Lord Beaconsfield. 


and her friends have been 
engaged for several days in 
adorning the interior of the 
‘Tabernacle. Devout Jews really 
commence this work at the 
close of the Day of Atonement ; 
five days before the beginning 
of the Feast of Tabernacles ; 
the idea being that some em- 
ployment of a religious nature: 
should testify at once to the 
reality of their contrition. 

The evening meal is served 
at sunset, where, as usual, the 
members of the household are 
in Sabbath attire. The head of 
the house pronounces the triple 
blessing upon the wine, the 
feast, and the “succah.” The 
evening. is generally spent in 
cheerful, innocent recreation. 

The festival now lasts for 

eight days, and on 

each day there is 

divine service in the 

synagogue. The 

— seventh day is called 
ae Hoshanna_ Rabba, 
— . because on that day 
many prayers be- 

ginning with “ Hos- 

hanna” are offered 

up, during the chanting of which seven. 
processions round the synagogue are made. 
In the course of the festival, passages are read 
from King Solomon’s beautiful and expres- 
sive prayer;* also, on the last day, the- 
blessing of Moses, which he pronounced 
before his death;+ both lessons being 
among the sublimest utterances in the litera- 
ture of the sacred writings, and yet adapted 
to the comprehension of the ordinary intel- 
lect. It would seem as if the Hebrew race, 
cognisant of the power and the charm that 
natural objects possess, allotted some of the 
very finest spiritual passages contained in 
the Old Testament to the festival which 
more than any other was connected with 
Nature. It may also be of interest to our 
readers to know that the liturgy used on this 
occasion makes copious references to natural’ 
objects, and contains some beautiful peti- 


* 1: Kings, viii. 1-53. 
+ Deut. xxxiii. 
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tions for rain and dew, those two most im- 
portant factors in hot countries. 

The Feast of Tabernacles, which origin- 
ally was a seven days’ festival, but which, as 
I have said, is now of eight days’ duration, 
merges into another festival, called the “ Re- 
joicing of the Law.” 

It is obligatory that the Pentateuch, or 
five books of Moses, should be read in the 
synagogue, once through, from beginning to 
end, during the year. When the last word 
of the last chapter has been read, the first 
verse of Genesis is resumed, so that there 
should be no pause in the reading of the 
law. The day on which this takes place is 
called the “Sabbath of Rejoicing.” 

It is the rule that one of the worshippers 
in the synagogue should always be called up 
to the reading-desk, before the portion from 
the Pentateuch is to be read. He generally 
merely pronounces the customary blessings 
before and after the reading; but, if he be 
a good Hebrew scholar, he is invited to read 
the portion for this day. It is a special 
honour to be called to the reading, either of 
the last or the first section of the Penta- 
teuch, and those who on the Sabbath of 
Rejoicing are thus honoured, are called re- 
spectively: ‘ Hathan Torah”—z.e., bride- 
groom of the law; “ Hathan Bereshith ”— 
#.e., bridegroom of the beginning of the law. 

From the age of thirteen, the Jewish boy 
is allowed to take his share in these pro- 
ceedings, and on the Sabbath after his thir- 
teenth birthday, he reads for the first time in 
public a lesson of the law, and is called 


bar mitzvah—a son of the Commandment. 
This ceremony coincides with that of Con- 
firmation amongst the Christian communities. 

The whole Festival of the Tabernacles is 
called “The Season of our Rejoicing,” and 
again we are reminded of the close connec- 
tion that exists in the hearts of the Hebrew 
race, between their passionate love for the 
Torah—.e., the law—and their grateful ap- 
preciation of the bounteous gifts of Nature. 

The Jews had been agriculturists from 
early days ; their literature bears the impress 
of their lives; its grand poetic imagery is 
chiefly taken from their observation of 
natural objects; they were interested in 
what concerned all humanity; in the genial 
sunshine; the fertilising dew; the cooling 
rain. Centuries of persecution and the con- 
sequent exile from the fresh and wholesome 
country into crowded and narrow streets, 
changed their habits and pursuits. They 
could not be agriculturists, so they took to 
commerce; and when all the most honourable 
callings were forbidden them, they brought 
thejr keen intellects and ready wit to bear 
upon barter and peddling. But on their 
festivals their hearts still go forth in prayer 
for the fertility of the land, and in praise 
for the unperishable gifts of God. 

Returning again to the words of the 
statesman and novelist: “The vineyards of 
Israel have ceased to exist, but the eternal 
Law enjoins the Children of Israel still to 
celebrate the vintage.” * 


* ** Tancred.” 


By Lord Beaconsfield. 
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II.—THE THREE INTIMATES OF JESUS 


By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


T may not be given unto the devout heart 
to enter into certain of the Lord’s 
sorrows. There are others which even 
St. John or Mary of Bethany can only 

imagine. When His fellow townsmen would 
have taken His life, or Pharisees from Jeru- 


* Copyright 1897, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America. 


salem dogged His steps, or the foolish 
multitude wearied of Him, or even Judas 
Iscariot sold his Master for thirty pieces of 
silver, the vexation is within our understand- 
ing. When Jesus withdrew into the shadow 
of the olive trees and threw Himself upon 
the ground and besought His Father time 
after time for relief, and sweat great drops 
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of blood in His agony; the tribulation is 
beyond what even chief saints can think. 
Sensitive natures have moments of utter 
horror, when the naked shape of some 
loathsome sin is forced upon their gaze and 
they cry out in their outraged purity. Yet 
the finest nature is callous beside the soul 
of Christ, and its purity is black beside His 
whiteness. When the sin of the race into 
which He had been born and whose lot He 
chose to share came to a climax in His 
rejection and betrayal ; when our rebellion, 
unbelief, cruelty, our selfishness, pride, 
treachery, our hatred, envy, falsehood—all 
the impieties of all the members of the 
Body—came upon Him, the Head ; then His 
strength was nigh unto the breaking and He 
shrank from the cup. 

When any one is called unto Gethsemane 
he must leave his nearest intimates and 
drink this cup alone. In the supreme tempta- 
tions and sorrows of life the soul is isolated, 
and it were unbecoming and impious that 
any human eye should peep upon its agony. 
Yet even in that awful privacy, when God’s 
hand leads us into the secret place of grief 
and curtains us with darkness, we hunger 
for human sympathy and we are disheartened 
if there be none to feel with us. One is 
comforted to know that near by a brother 
man is praying for him and waiting till 
haply he be delivered from his straits. 
Jesus was intensely human, and although 
He had spent many nights alone in this 
Garden in communion with the Father, 
He could not do without fellowship when 
He wrestled with temptation. He called 
aside His three intimates in the college of 
Apostles and led them to the verge of the 
great mystery. Some came of their own 
accord into the Sorrowful Way, as that young 
man in the linen cloth, and Pilate’s wife ; 
some are dragged into this Way by the 
violent hands of men, such were Simon the 
Cyrenian and the penitent thief; some 
found themselves in the Way by the accident 
of circumstances—of them were the daughters 
of Jerusalem and the Roman centurion— 
but certain were called directly by the Lord 
to join Him at the very beginning of His 
Way, the two sons of Zebedee and Simon 
Peter. 

If the Apostles be taken to represent the 
Church then the Three stand for that inner 
circle of choice souls who chiefly understand 
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the mind of the Lord, who chiefly feel with 
His heart. One was the type of vision, to 
whom the very heaven would yet be 
opened ; one was the type of action, who 
should declare Christ’s name __ before 
councils ; one was the type of heroism, who 
first of the Apostolic band sealed his testi- 
mony with his blood. They were the 
spectators of Christ’s most wonderful works, 
the witnesses to His glory, the companions 
of His Passion. When Jesus called back 
Jairus’s little maid from the dead by His 
kindly word, they stood beside the couch. 
When the veil between the seen and unseen 
dissolved, and Jesus’ garments shone white 
as no fuller on earth could white them, they 
were on the Mount; when He drank the bitter 
cup of this world’s sin they saw His hands 
tremble at the lifting thereof. He is your 
intimate to whom you turn in those solemn 
moments of life, and this was the honour set 
by Jesus on the three Apostles. 

Friendship can never be judged amid the 
ordinary circumstances of life—when we 
nod to our friend as he hurries past, when 
we are silent to him for months, when we 
chide him for some fault, when we give him 
careless advice. Friendship is proved when 
he is in the big black straits of life and we 
remember nothing save our loyalty and his 
need. If three keep guard beside him in 
his Gethsemane he is not to be pitied, but 
the Three on whom Jesus put His faith 
watched for a while and then = slept. 
The sleep of the Three is the shame of the 
Gospels, and there be some to whom the 
failure of St. John is sadder than the Cruci- 
fixion. The people left Jesus, they were 
ignorant ; the Pharisees slandered Him, they 
were bigots; Judas betrayed Him, he was a 
knave ; Pilate crucified Him, he was a place 
hunter ; for each an excuse can be found by 
charity. If even the eight slept, they were 
not His intimates. ‘‘ Betrayest thou the 
son of man with a kiss?” was a keen re- 
proach, but there was in it no complaint like 
this “Could ye not watch with me one 
hour?” It was the cry of a wounded heart 
which in its hour of need had trusted its 
friends and been disappointed. When 
St. John could not keep vigil during his 
friend’s hardest hour, although Jesus used 
no upbraidings but found a kindly reason, 
the nails of the Cross could not have been so 
bitter an affliction. 
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'The Church will ever make her pious 
pilgrimage to the Garden of the Lord’s 
Passion and under the shadow of the olives 
she will ever learn the secret of sacrifice, 
but the Lord has not yet abandoned 
Gethsemane. While His flesh and blood 
throughout the world and in all ages endure 
cruel wrong and suffering He cannot be 
indifferent or untouched. The far distance 
of heaven does not dull His ear to the 
crying of His kinsfolk, nor does the glory of 
the Father blind his eyes to the martyrdom 
on earth. Into His heart is it all poured 
in virtue of His holy Incarnation and 
eternal Priesthood. The battlefields soaking 
with the blood of his brethren ; the shameful 
wrongs of women and children ; the sufferings 
of the prisoners who have done no wrong ; 
the hunger and oppression of the poor ; the 
torture.of the dumb animals which have no 
appeal except to their Lord are His present 
Gethsemane. His is an eternal passion, and 
a cup still refilled from day to day. 

With the Lord is joined in this ministry of 
sympathy a band of companions who are the 
flower of the Church and who have not slept 
on their watch. They are His chosen friends, 
and belong to all times and creeds and 
callings—being as different one from 
another as St. John was from St. Peter, and 
finding their unity in the vision of the Master 
beneath the olives with His agonised prayer 
and His sweat of blood. Some are mis- 
sionaries of the Lord, who carried the Cross 
in their hearts rather than in their hands, 
from St. Paul who poured out life as a drink 
offering, and Xavier, who stretched out his 
hands to the East and prayed for more suffer- 
ings—unto that pure spirit Brainerd who 
grasped for multitudes of souls among his 
loved Red Indians, and Livingstone, who in 
his patience and charity carried the light of 
the Divine Love into the dark places of the 
earth. Some are lovers of their fellow men, 
such as that heroic monk who, by an impulse 
of sacrifice, brought to an end the gladiatorial 
conflicts, and St. Vincent de Paul with his 
devotion to the slaves of the galleys ; suchas 
Howard, who reformed the prisons of Europe, 
and Elizabeth Fry who carried the Evangel 
to the prisoners. Some are rather deliverers 
and reformers and patriots and martyrs, like 
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John Huss and Hugh Latimer and Lord 
William Russell, and that knight-errant, 
General Gordon. They kept their vigil 
carefully, and drank Christ’s cup without 
complaining, and filled up what remained of 
His sufferings for the salvation of the world. 

What the Lord’s companions have suffered 
with Him cannot be imagined by those of us. 
who are of the outer circle. Theirs was not 
a passing feeling of kindly pity, nor the 
service of a few empty hours. They tasted 
the very pain of the victims; they surren- 
dered the joys of life; they strained their 
reason in the keenness of their sympathy ; 
they counted not their life dear in their 
devotion. ‘The world’s sorrow has so over- 
come pious and sensitive natures that in 
their measure they also have besought God 
that the cup might pass. This has been their 
trial and this has been their strength. In this. 
secret fellowship with the Man of Sorrows. 
they were thoroughly cleansed from that 
unconscious callousness of heart which 
secures us against the appeal of suffering, 
and that secret taint of selfishness which, as 


by an instinct, safeguards our personal 
interests. It is in this travail of soul over 


the world that saints are formed and men 
reach the heights of holiness: it is in this 
shadow that pious hearts are led into the 
mysteries of the soul and into the secret things 
of God. The agonies of life grow luminous 
and beautiful to those who are taken apart 
and keep watch with the Lord. 

It is not by the way of learning but by 
the way of suffering that we come unto 
knowledge, and he was right who, being 
asked how he came to know so much, 
pointed to the crucifix. They who sail on 
the surface of a summer sea gain no treasures, 
but they who, weighed down with sorrow, 
fear not to sound the depths, return to the 
light with pearls in'their hands. One vigil 
in Gethsemane with Christ teaches more 
than can be heard in all the synagogues, 
than all we gather in our pleasant days. We 
learn at last to say “ Thy will be done” and 
to make our last surrender ; and if it be that 
hearts pass through misery’s presses, heaven 
is already bending over us in benediction, 
and the angels of God are making haste to- 
be our ministers. 
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HE heart of the student leaps up 
when he lands at the Pirgeus and 
gains his first sight of Athens. If 


he be a Scot, the bustling harbour, 
encircled by crags, may remind him of Oban 








in summer; 
and the Acro- 
polis of Athens 
may recall the 
Dumbarton 
Rock or the 
Castle Rock of 
Edinburgh. 
Separated 
from the 
Pirzeus on the 
north by four 
miles of a level 
plain, there 
standsa square 
group of four abrupt craggy hills, 
about 450 feet above the sea-level. 
The highest of these is the Acro- 
polis, which is now covered with 
tall, ragged, staring ruins. About 
two miles north of the Acropolis 
rises Mount Lycabettus, which has been 
likened to Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh, though 
itis much smaller. It is now called Mount 
St. George, and is crowned with a church 
dedicated to England’s patron saint. Modern 
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Athens lies between these two hills. It is 
a growing city, with 150,000 inhabitants. 


Two of its features interest the traveller. 
Like most of the smaller European capitals, 
it is a cabinet edition of Paris. It has its 
Place de la Concorde and its Boulevards 
after the Parisian mode. One notices also 


the desire to revive classical words and ways. 
The post office has two boxes called Evoteric 
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and Esoferic: a striking way of yoking Pegasus 
to the plough. Searching for the Stoa 
Poikile, or painted porch, which gave its 
name to the Stoics, I seemed for a moment 
to enjoy extraordinary success. About the 
spot marked in the plan of the ancient city, 
which I had in my hand, I found a gaily 
painted building upon which I read, in 
enormous Greek letters, the words Stoa 
Poikile. “I was gazing upon the store of 
an advertising Athenian Cheap-John! Many 
Athenians are doing their best to bring the 
classical Greek into their schools and con- 
versation, and the Olympic Games were 
recently revived. 

One explanation of the traveller’s special 
pleasure at Athens is, that the sights are 
manageable, and therefore easily remembered. 
In a single day he can visit nearly all the 
lions, and he is thus not fretted with the 
sense of fatigue, loss, or omission. 

The Acropolis and Mars’ Hill lie on the 
north side of the brown, limestone crags 
bounding the city on the south. ‘The Acro- 
polis is to the classical student the most 
interesting spot on the face of the earth. 
It was the site of the primeval rock-town 
in the days of Homer. It was the cradle, 
the heart, the citadel, and the treasury of 
ancient Athens and of Greece, and also the 
museum of the grandest masterpieces of 
antiquity. Scholars still affectionately regard 
it as the capital of the republic of mind and 
the birthplace of European arts and letters. 
In Paul’s day it presented the most brilliant 
spectacle under heaven. Its crowning glory 
was the Parthenon—that is, the house of the 
Virgin. It was “the finest building on the 
finest site in the world.” ‘Towering above it 
rose the masterpiece of Phidias, the colossal 
statue of Minerva, the protectress of Athens, 
armed with helmet and spear. The flat 
rock—about 1000 feet by 450 feet—was 
covered with temples, which 2000 years of 
war and ruin have failed completely to 
destroy. 

A little to the north-west of the Acropolis, 
and separated from it by a hollow, stands an 
uneven brown crag, which is much lower 
than the Acropolis. That is Areopagus, or 
Mars’ Hill; to the Greek the most awe- 
inspiring place in the world, to us one of 
the grandest of Christian pulpits. It is 
quite bare, as it probably was in Paul’s day. 
Sixteen steps cut out of the south side of 
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the rock lead to a square on the top, with 
hewn stone benches on three of its sides. 
There, in the open air, used to sit the 557 
judges who formed the council of Areopagus, 
a court of final appeal; the highest, most 
ancient, and most venerable court in 
heathendom. On the eastern and western 
sides of this rocky square stood two raised 
blocks ; “the stone of contumely” for the 
accuser, and “the stone of impudence” for 
the accused. Here, Socrates was condemned 
to drink his cup of hemlock; here, accord- 
ing to the legends, Orestes was loosed from 
his guilt and from the furies ; and here Mars 
was tried by a court of twelve gods for the 
murder of a son of Neptune. Hence its 
name of Mars’ Hill. 

On the north side of Mars’ Hill, and about 
forty-five yards from the seat of the Areo- 
pagites, there was in Paul’s day a wide 
chasm, ending in a gloomy recess. In 
modern times a deep black pool was there 
whose waters were supposed to have healing 
virtues. In the early ages grottos were 
often used as temples. The ancient Greeks, 
perhaps with the aid of a little masonry, 
turned this fearful cave into an underground 
temple of these awful goddesses, the Furies. 
This cave was also regarded as the entrance 
to Hades. ‘The reason why the Furies carry 
torches may be that they were worshipped in 
this dark cave. ‘The torchlight processions 
of the Greek Church and the use of candles 
in their worship are probably survivals of 
these ancient rites. About 1843, an earth- 
quake shattered Mars’ Hill and buried every 
vestige of its gruesome old temple. 

Round Mars’ Hill lay the Agora, “the 
market” of Acts xvii. 17. It was, however, 
not a market in our sense of the word, but 
the gathering-place, the square, or the chief 
promenade. It is quite bare now, but in 
Paul’s day its willows and plane-trees whis- 
pered to one another. 

Let us now give full play to the historical 
imagination, while we are careful that it shall 
work, not upon fiction, but only upon un- 
doubted facts. We sit down on the stone 
seats where the Areopagites sat, and we 
read the 17th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Geography is here a real intel- 
lectual stimulant. For here we feel ourselves 
alone with antiquity; things modern have 
not insolently encroached upon these rocks ; 
only the Athens of Paul is around us, though 
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in ruins. ‘To the Apostle more than to all 
its gifted sons, Athens now owes its world- 
wide renown. 

Before Paul came to this rock his spirit 
had been wrought up to a paroxysm as “ he 
saw the city wholly given to idolatry.” For 
‘it was easier to find a God than a man in 
Athens,” and some of the streets he had 
visited were choked with image pedlars. He 
was-in a forest of temples and idol statues, 
which stood out boldly before him in the 
serene and transparent brightness. ‘The 
picture of the Acropolis restored suggests 
the unrivalled splendour’ of the temples 
within sight of Mars’ Hill. It seems to him 
a wrong not to be borne that these surging 
throngs of gifted men should devote all their 
powers to dead idols. Just as Socrates 
used to do, he disputes daily in the market 
down there with the Epicureans and Stoics. 
Many gather around him ; for it is a city of 
frivolous news-mongers and news-makers(Acts 
xvii. 21), and there are 360 gossiping houses 
within its walls. These represent the journal- 
ism of the old world. Everlastingly children, 
it is their way to turn everything to amuse- 
ment, and they love the market-place chiefly 
because it is the mart of gossip. There is a 
movement in the crowd ; and, probably with 
some touch of humour, they take him and 
bring him to this sacred hill; not to the 
sacred seat on the top, but to a lower shelf 
of the rock that can serve as a_ pulpit. 
Standing thus “in the dst of Mars’ Hill,” 
he begins: *“ Ye men of Athens ” (Socrates 
used the same title on the same spot), “I 
perceive that ye are of a very religious turn.”’ 
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He borrows his text from one of their well- 
known anonymous altars “to the unknown 
God.” Of that God he is the spokesman. 
That one supreme God is the maker of the 
world and all things therein: “He hath 
made cf one blood all nations of men.” 
There is one blood in all—red, warm, and 
having the same flow. There is thus 
only one race, and it is God’s race: none 
are low-born; all are of the blood-royal 
of heaven; all, therefore, are blood rela- 
tions, and, indeed, brothers; all are equals 
by birth, and superiors or inferiors only 
by character. These ideas are to create a 
new era, which we indicate by B.c. and A.D. 
Taking his smooth stone out of their own 
brook, he adopts and adapts the saying of 
one of their own poets: “ For we also are 
his offspring.” We are greater, he argues, 
than gold, silver, and stone, however cun- 
ningly they may be graven by art and man’s 
device ; it would wrong us to liken us to 
these ; we are men, and they are but things ; 
but God, our Maker, is far greater than we 
are ; it is, therefore, irrational to think :that 
these poor idols can represent Him, or that 
He is confined to your temples. But pre- 
sent repentance is the burden of His mes- 
sage. He appeals to conscience as the 
remnant of creation, though not the instru- 
ment of redemption ; conscience which 
cannot discover or create, but which can 
indorse the remedy when it is proposed. 
His last word is Christ, who is for savage and 
sage alike. 

We pause here and review his sermon. 
It sets forth five great unities : 

I. One God above us: (Acts 
XVil. 24, 25). 

II. One race around us (Acts 
XVil. 26-29). 

III. One command for all 
(Acts xvii. 30). 

IV. One judgment day before 
us (Acts xvii. 31). 

V. One living Saviour for all 
(Acts xvii. 31). 

He begins by appealing to 
that instinct of religion, which 
is a piece of the inmost essence 
of man, and which had made 
Athens a theocratic city. Homer 
was the Bible of the Greeks, and 
the life he portrays is steeped in 
religion to its inmost fibre. 
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MARS’ HILL AND THE ACROPOLIS 
AS THEY NOW APPEAR 


Paul feels that, with his hearers, religion 
needs to be corrected, not created. He 
appeals confidently to their instinct of God. 
Socrates clearly states in a scientific form 
the argument from design. Paley and the 
authors of the “ Bridgwater Treatises” do 
little more than add fresh illustrations. 
Socrates declares that the man who does not 
adore God is an irrational and a philosophical 
lunatic. Plato expects all men instinctively 
to feel the force of the argument from design ; 
and he believes in one Supreme God, whom 
he describes as Father, eternal, just, and 
desiring the good of all men. ‘“ How can 
any man,” he asks, “ be less than indignantly 
fervid if he has to plead for the reality of 
divine existence?” Origen and Tertullian 
make excellent use of the latent sense of the 
divine, the secret instinct of God among the 


heathen. These Church fathers remind 
XXVI—28 






The steps on the left lead up to 
the seats of the Areopagites 


them that, in great emergencies, they turn 
their eyes, not to the temples, but to heaven; 
not to their gods, but to God, whom they 
call the supremely great and good. They 
then exclaim, “O God!” “Great God! ” 
“God grant!” These, says Tertullian, are 
the sallies or spontaneous outbreakings of 
a mind naturally Christian, the survivals of 
the original dowry of the soul. Epictetus, 
the contemporary of Paul, thus catechises the 
Agnostics: “Who devised these things?” 
“No one,” you reply. “O amazing shame- 
lessness and stupidity !” 

Paul also appeals to the instinct of retri- 
bution, which was to their great poets what 
love is to the modern novelist; for every 
heathen religion is a religion of fear! The real 
judgment-seat in their own breasts was to 
them an assurance of the judgment-seat above. 
Even Felix, on Czsar’s throne, trembled 
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under such an appeal, and publicly promised 
to lay the matter to heart. Thus the gospel 
finds its kindred rays in all men. 

Mars’ Hill was to the Greek what Mount 
Zion was to the Jew: there was focused all 
that was noblest in his religion. The fruit 
and flower of the Greek faith was also em- 
bodied in Orestes ; and it is made radiantly 
plain to the eye by Flaxman’s pictures, which 
our artist has reproduced. We take for our 
guide Aschylus, the poet laureate of Greece, 
and devoutest of the great Athenians, who 
sometimes speaks almost like a Christian. 
Behold, then, his Orestes. No sooner has 
he slain his mother than the Furies are upon 
him. These Furies are one of the happiest 
creations of the Greek god-making genius. 
They are the venerable children of the gods, 
the heaven-sent avengers of sin, and the per- 
sonified terrors of an accusing conscience. 
They symbolise more than the scourges of 
remorse, for they are spiritual forces acting 
from without a man. They sometimes 
torture the evildoer into raging madness. 
They pursue the guilty even in their dreams, 
even into the other world. ‘These Furies 
were very real to the ancients ; for the people 
in the theatre sometimes started up in terror 
when they appeared on the stage ; and Nero, 
the murderer of his mother, remembering 
Orestes, dared not enter Athens for fear of 
them. This Greek myth has swayed the 
minds and imagination of educated man, as 
it beautifully sets forth eternal and universal 
truths. Thus Byron wrote: 


‘* My solitude is solitude no more, 
But peopled with the Furies." 


Orestes flies to the Oracle of. Apollo, 
owning his sin and imploring divine guid- 
ance. While he prays, but only then, the 
Furies sleep on the altar steps—an exquisitely 
fine touch. As instructed, he flies to Athens, 
and submits himself to the Areopagites, the 
supreme tribunal of heaven on earth. Athena 
and Apollo, as in the picture, appear, the 
guiltless for the guilty, the mediator and 
advocate for the contrite. Atonement is 
duly made for him, and he is cleansed by 
blood and water. That sin can be forgiven 
without a sacrifice is not the doctrine of 
heathendom or of the human heart in its 
most earnest moods. The Furies at last 
acquiesce, are sistered with Minerva, and 
pour blessings on the land. Grace thus 


reigns through righteousness, and mercy and 
peace embrace each other. Orestes steps 
forth a forgiven and purified man, now in 
harmony with heaven and his own conscience ; 
for, after frankest confession, he has received 
a pardon sanctioned by the divine law. 

That massive, bare rock upen which Paul 
and the Athenians stand, is an emblem of 
the great bed-rock of natural religion upon 
which he plants all the artillery of Christian 
argument and appeal. Notice how the 
genius of the place is on his side, for it is all 
alive with helpful religious suggestions. What 
an ideal pulpit for his sermon! What close- 
ness of touch to the place and the people! 
What master-strokes in this short report! 
What exquisite tact in propitiating them and 
in using the easiest avenues to their hearts 
and conscience ! 

The ruined church of St. Dionysius is 
within a few yards of the Cave of the Furies. 
Upon this Areopagite we shall now fasten 
our attention. He is, we shall suppose, one 
of those fine spirits whom the Greeks happily 
called ‘*the Children of Apollo,” the god of 
light. His soul is putting forth all its feelers 
for the light, and he heartily welcomes the 
noblest and best he knows, and shudders at 
the rotten-hearted sensualities around him. 
He is always searching for the true that he 
may do the right, and reason has led him to 
the portals of faith. For him all the sacred 
fires and immortal lamps of the classic shrines 
are now quenched ; for him the oracles are 
alldumb. Yet his aspirations and intuitions 
are keen and just as far as they go. He has 
felt the force of all the great moral and 
spiritual facts wrapped up in the story of 
Orestes. Profoundly has he pondered the 
truths of divine law, conscience, retribution, 
and reconciliation. He has had a vision of 
an Areopagus beyond the clouds and a judg- 
ment to come. Natural religion has guided 
him to its utmost verge; there he stands 
yearning for the further shore, which lies in 
the sunshine—-vipae ulterioris amore. He 
intensely feels the need of some divine word 
to bear him over the sea of life, fearing lest 
he should drift into the maelstrom of des- 
pair. His thinking has revealed needs and 
quickened aspirations which none but Christ 
can satisfy, and has gathered ample materials 
for the manward segment of the bridge to 
faith. He burns with desire fora God whom 
he can completely reverence and trust ; for, as 
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ORESTES LOOSED FROM HIS GUILT 


the very name of that hill proves, the gods of 
his Olympus represented every known sin. 
In this mood the Hellene listens to the 
Hebrew, who meets him upon broad com- 
mon ground, and at once strikes into and 
guides the current of his deepest convictions. 
He thus leads his hearer from Jove to Jeho- 
vah, from the realities of natural conscience 
to the realities of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘*‘ Howbeit certain men clave unto him and 
believed, among whom was Dionysius, the 
Areopagite.” 

Two rival religions met that day on Mars’ 
Hill; but, surely, never did rivals meet on 
apparently more unequal terms. Paganism 


‘was then at its very best, and Christianity 


seemed to be at its very weakest. Every 
earthly power was on the side of the gods of 
Greece, while the gospel was represented by 
a solitary foreign tradesman, in the meanest 
garb, in miserable health, an outcast of his 
own nation, and practically an outlaw of all 
nations. A mere vagrant of an upholsterer, 
whose whole outfit is a bag containing some 
coarse wool, two or three parchments, a pair 
of shears, and a few big needles ; who sleeps 


on a bed of straw every night; who has a 
wretched provincial accent; who is not backed 
up by any government or society : the idea 
of him converting the sages of Athens! 
These two antagonists then began their life- 
and-death struggle. To know the issue we 
have only to look around. On that day Paul 
might have noticed on the brow of the hill 
to his right the temple of Wingless Victory. 
It expressed the flattering conceit that the 
glories of Athens would never forsake her. 
But to-day there is not under heaven one 
worshipper of the gods and _ goddesses 
whose unrivalled statues and temples then 
crowded the Acropolis, while the faith the 
Apostle heralded has been accepted by all 
the leading races of mankind. The temple 
of Minerva lies in ruins, and the sanctuary 
of the Furies has been buried under the 
rocks. These are truthful emblems of the 
complete overthrow of the mightiest idolatry 
the earth has ever seen. History records 
no other achievement that can be compared 
with this. Great Pan is dead: the pale Galilean 
has conquered. 
James WELLS. 
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HE name of Mr. Leonard K. Shaw 
is widely known in the north of 
England for his work among the 
neglected children of Manchester. 
The institution of which he is the guiding 
spirit was founded nearly thirty years ago. 
It began with a small house in a back street, 
opened as a night refuge for homeless boys. 
There is still an 
open door for 
waifs and strays, 
but the scope of 
the work has 
greatly widened, 
and there is now 
spent upon it over 
412,000 a year. 
The great object 
of the institution 
is to pick up the 
boys and girls who 
may be described 
as the flotsam and 
jetsam of the 
streets and make 
men and women 
of them, or, in 
the words of the 
Trust Deed, “ to 
reclaim, reform, 
and_ evangelise ” 
them. The boys 
as a rule receive 
an industrialtrain- 
ing. A large 
number work in- 
side the walls, 
while others are 
employed in the 
city and come 
home to the Refuges at night. Many are sent 
out to Canada, where there is a branch of the 
institution at Belleville. Girls, too, are 
trained for Colonial life, and over a thou- 
sand of both sexes have been emigrated, 
finding work and a home on Canadian farms. 
The main work of the institution is carried 
on in a great block of buildings near the 
centre of the city, but in one of the suburbs 
there is a terrace of six houses in which the 
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younger children are brought up. In these 
houses the life is very much that of an 
ordinary home, except that the family is a 
little larger than usual. Crippled and in- 
curable children also come within the scope 
of Mr. Shaw’s scheme, and for them there 
is the beautiful hospital-home known as. 
“ Bethesda.” 
Shaw was 
much interested 
in the ‘“ testi- 
mony” given by 
Mr. Quarrier, 
whose work in 
many respects re- 
sembles his own, 
and was very wil- 
ling to relate to 
a representative of 
the SUNDAY 
MaGAZINE his ex- 
perience of an- 
swers to prayer. 
The work for 
homeless children 
in Manchester, he 
said, was cradled 
in prayer. Every 
step in prepara- 
tion was laid be- 
fore God. But 
what I want 
specially to insist 
upon is the real 
connection there 
is between prayer 
and work. From 
the first my prac- 
tice has been to 
lay our wants be- 
fore God in prayer, and at the same time to use 
every means within our reach to obtain what 
we desired. I well remember in the early days. 
of the work how anxiously we discussed 
whether it was to be conducted on the 
faith” principle, as it is called, or on the 
“work” principle. Looking back on the 
way by which we have come, it seems to me 
now that faith and work necessarily go 
together. Earnest believing prayer is not 
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less earnest and believing because you use 
‘the means God has put within your reach. 
Your dependence upon God is just the 
‘same. You send out an appeal, but it 
is God who disposes the hearts of. the 
people to subscribe. So I say the con- 
mection between praying and working, though 
not always seen, is very real. Day by day 
the special needs of the work are laid before 
‘God, and day by day they are supplied. 

Of direct answers to prayer I have had 
‘many sweet and encouraging assurances, 
particularly in connection with our orphan 
homes. In the first five years of the work, 
‘we only took in boys between the ages of 
ten and sixteen. At that time of life, boys 
who have been brought up on the street are 
not easy to manage, and a friend to whom I 
was telling some of our difficulties, suggested 
‘that we should take the boys in younger. 
To do so meant a new departure, and on 
going into the matter I found that a sum of 
about £600 would be needed to start such 
an orphan home as was suggested. I said 
to my wife, “ Let us pray about this ; if it is 
‘God’s will that we should enter ‘upon this 
new branch of work, He will send the money.” 
We resolved that should be the test; if the 
money came we would start the home, other- 
wise we would not. Our annual meeting 
<ame round soon after, and in the report I 
made an appeal on behalf of the new 
scheme. The report was sent out with 
much prayer, but no individual person was 
asked to contribute. In a few days I 
received a letter from a gentleman residing 
in Southport, enclosing a cheque for £600. 
The house for the first of our orphan homes 
was bought for £500, and the balance of the 
<heque enabled us to furnish it. 

At the end of the following year, the 
home was full of fatherless and motherless 
little ones, and others were seeking admis- 
sion for whom there was no room. I sent 
out a second appeal, asking God to put it 
into the heart of some one to provide a 
secondhome. A few weeks afterwards a lady 
well known in Manchester, paid us a visit 
at the home and two days afterwards I re- 
ceived from her a cheque for £1000. In 
this way we got our second home. Another 
year and this second home was also full. 
Again I prayed God to dispose the heart of 
some one to help us, and I sent out another 
appeal. One day, perhaps two or three 


weeks later, a gentleman stopped me in the 
street and said he had been wanting to see 
me for some days, as he had a cheque for 
4700 waiting for me at his office. At the 
moment the orphan home: was not in my 
mind, and I asked what the cheque was for. 
Why, he said, I understand your two orphan 
homes are full and that you want another. 
And so we got our third home. Another 
year and it too was full. Again after earnest 
prayer I received a cheque for £1000 from 
another Manchester gentleman, who in some 
way had come to know that a fourth home 
was needed. 

In these four cases you have, I think, 
remarkable instances of direct answer to 
prayer. So, at any rate, I must always regard 
them. I need not say how encouraged we 
were, year after year, to go on with the work, 
though each additional home meant a large 
increase in our annual expenditure. 

The money with which the fifth orphanage 
house was bought was not given in one sum 
nor specially for the purpose, and the circum- 
stances would not warrant me in saying that 
it came in direct answer to prayer. When 
a sixth home became necessary an appeal 
was made to the school-girls of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and they found the £500 for 
the purchase money. ‘This house is called 
“ The School Girls’ Home.” The inscrip- 
tion on the memorial stone, ‘‘ His children 
shall have a place of refuge,” was suggested 
by the late Bishop of Manchester. 

In smaller, but perhaps not less important 
matters, we have had unmistakable proofs 
that God answers prayer. One case which 
occurred in the early days of the work greatly 
impressed me. A letter came one morning 
from Stalybridge asking us to take in five 
little children who had been left destitute 
and without a friend in the world. I went 
over to make inquiries, and found the 
children in the same room with the dead 
body of their mother, which had little more 
to cover it than an old sack. Our means at 
that time were very small, and I thought we 
could hardly venture to take in all the 
children. The clergyman of the parish 
pleaded with me to take at least two or three. 
I asked what was to become of the others, 
and the answer was that there was nothing 
for them but the workhouse. What to do 
I did not know. I made it a matter of 
prayer, but all that night it lay upon my 
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heart a great burden. Next morning I came 
downstairs still wondering what to do. 
Amongst the letters on my table was one 
from a gentleman at Bowdon, enclosing, 
unasked, a cheque for #50. In_ those 
days £50 was an exceptionally large sum 
for us to receive, and I took the letter 
as a direct word from God that we should 
accept the care of the children. We did'‘so, 
and I am glad to say every one of them 
turned out well. 

But direct answers to prayer are not con- 
fined to mere gifts of money. Over and 
over again during these twenty-seven years 
of rescue work I have put individual cases 
before God and asked Him to deal with 
them, and it is just wonderful how He has 
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subdued stubborn wills and changed hearts 
and lives. 

Years ago there came to the Refuges the 
son of a man known to the Manchester 
police as “ Mike, the devil.” Tom was as. 
rough a customer as ever I saw, and for a 
time we had some trouble with him. Buta 
great change came over him, and I have 
myself no doubt it was the result of personal 
pleading with God on his behalf. Tom is 
now an ordained minister of the gospel in 
America. There is no end to the cases 
I could give of that kind. ‘They all point 
to the same conclusion, that God does 
answer definite prayer. And to-day, after 
twenty-seven years of work, I praise Him 
for it. 


MACLAREN 





By DAVID PATON 


NLY two English preachers have 

been able in our day to secure a 

weekly “congregation” outside 

the walls of their own churches, 

and it is curious that both should be Baptists. 
It is years now since the stenographer and 
the printer first came to the assistance of 
Spurgeon and MacLaren. In the case of 
Spurgeon it is understood that the supply of 
unpublished discourses will hold out for 
some time, and “he being dead yet speaketh.” 
But Dr. MacLaren preaches only once on 
Sunday and the current sermon is in type 
and on its way over the face of the English- 
speaking world before the week is out. In 
this unseen, unknown congregation, out of 
reach of the collecting-box, there are some 
members who are not unmindful of their 
obligations to the preacher. A portrait of 
Dr. MacLaren was recently presented to the 
city of Manchester, and quite a number of 
the subscriptions came from over seas, with 
letters that must have been pleasant reading 
to the minister of Union Chapel. The 
presentation was in connection with Dr. 
MacLaren’s jubilee as a minister, and was a 
kind of civic recognition of his work in 
Manchester. All sorts and conditions of 
men were present, including the Bishop of 





the diocese, who presented himself as a 
warm admirer of the great Nonconformist 
preacher. 

“Thirty years ago,” he said, “I was 
studying with great profit the published 
sermons of the man we honour to-day; and 
I will say this, that in an age which had been 
charmed and inspired by the sermons of 
Newman and Robertson of Brighton, there 
were no published discourses which, for 
profundity of thought, logical arrangement, 
eloquence of appeal, and power over the 
human heart, exceeded in merit those of Dr. 
MacLaren.” 

The Sunday morning I “sat under” Dr. 
MacLaren was wet and windy, but the 
weather did not affect the congregation, and 
Union Chapel was as usual full. It is a 
large and convenient interior and so arranged 
that everybody can see and hear It is said 
indeed that the acoustics are so perfect that 
a whisper will carry from the pulpit to the 
furthest wall. The great windows make a 
dim, religious light impossible, and the in- 
terior has a certain simplicity of outline 
which one feels is not out of keeping with 
the ministry which so long has been carried 
on within its walls. Dr. MacLaren wears. 
an ordinary black coat in the pulpit and a. 
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black tie. His appearance is striking and 
would ensure attention under any circum- 
stances. Spare in figure, he bears the 
burden of his three-score years and ten 
lightly. The firm-set mouth is a noticeable 
detail in a face that is extremely mobile. 
His eyes are of a kindly blue, but have at 
times a piercing quality. In the main his 
utterance is clear and crisp. But his voice 
has many tones and at times it falls almost 
to awhisper. It is in this low note, sus- 
tained over two or three sentences that 
some of his most impressive passages are 
given. 

One such passage there was in this sermon. 
He was speaking of “ the second death,” not 
a thing, he said, which ought to be made 
matter of pulpit rhetoric. In any case the 
bare vagueness of the expression seemed to 
him to shake the heart a great deal more 
than any weakening expansion of it that we 
could give. At the same time, he felt that 
some sort of explanation shou!d be attempted. 
What he said was this: “ Behind that grim 
figure, the shadow feared of man that waits 
for all at some turn of their road, cloaked 
and shrouded, there rises a still grimmer and 
more awful form, ‘if form it can be called 
which form hath none.’ There 7s something 
at the back of physical death, which can lay 
its grip upon the soul that is already separated 
from the body; something running on the 
same lines somehow and worthy to bear that 
name of terror and disintegration.” It was 
not, he went on to say, the cessation of 
conscious existence. The true and deepest 
meaning of death was separation from Him 
who was the fountain of life. ‘And the 
second death, like a second tier of mountains, 
rises behind and above it, sterner and colder 
than the lower hills of the foreground. What 
desolation, what unrest, what peeling off of 
capacities, faculties, opportunities, delights 
may be involved in that solemn conception 
we can never tell here; God grant that we 
may never know. Like some sea creature, 
cast high and dry on the beach and gasping 
out its pained being, the men that are 
separated from God die whilst they live and 
live a living death. The second is the com- 
parative degree of which the first is the 
positive.” 

Not soon shall I forget the impression 
made by that tremendous passage and the 
low, solemn tone in which it was given. 


When he spoke of the vague something 
laying its grip upon the soul, his hand went 
out, no doubt quite unconsciously, in the 
form of a claw. It would be wrong to take 
this as an ordinary sample of Dr. Mac- 
Laren’s preaching, but it illustrates an occa- 
sional side of it. 

Dr. Culyer described him as “solid without 
ever being dull and brilliant without ever 
being eccentric.” That is excellent so far as 
it goes, but it leaves a good deal to say. 
For one thing, Dr. MacLaren’s illustrations 
are admirable and always clinch the point in 
hand. ‘To give an example. In the course 
of his sermon he remarked that transient 
deeds consolidate into permanent character ; 
and in driving this home he said that beds 
of sandstone rock, thousands of feet thick, 
were only the sediment dropped from 
vanished seas, and the chalk cliffs of Dover 
but the skeletons of millions upon millions 
of tiny organisms. 

I would like to quote here from another 
sermon an illustration which is very character- 
istic and I think shows Dr. MacLaren almost 
at his best. 

‘“‘T remember a sunset at sea,” he says, 
“where the bosom of each wavelet that 
fronted the west was aglow with fiery gold, 
and the back of each turned eastward was a 
cold green ; so that looking on the one hand 
all was glory, and on the other all was sober 
melancholy. So differently does life look to 
you young people and to us elder ones. 
Every man must buy his own experience for 
himself, and no preaching nor talking will 
ever make you see life as we see it. It is 
neither possible nor desirable that you should ; 
but it is both possible and most desirable 
that you should open your eyes to plain 
grave facts which do not at all depend on 
our way of looking at things, and that if 
they be ascertainable, as they are, you should 
let them shape your life.” 

So perfect is the literary form of Dr. 
MacLaren’s sermons, it is not easy to 
believe that he does not write them out in 
full. He certainly had no “paper” on the 
morning I speak of, and it is understood 
that his written preparation consists only of 
the barest outline. 

‘*‘ Everybody must prepare his sermons in 
his own fashion,” he wrote once to a young 
minister, “and I don’t recommend my plan 
or anybody else’s plan. But I venture to 

















(from a photograph by Percy Guttenberg, Manchester) 
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say, don’t try to be eloquent or mind very 
much about words. I like best when I can 
get the bones of a sermon clear before my 
mind, and then get the impression of it into 
my heart. I can trust my tongue then for 
the expression.” 

There was a postcript to that letter which 
the writer probably did not mean to be of 
general application. ‘ Don’t get married too 
soon,” he said ; “it is a woeful interruption 


to study.” The literary charm in everything 
Dr. MacLaren says or writes is undeniable, 
and on a recent occasion the Principal of 
Owens College, himself a distinguished man 
of letters, said that the minister of Union 
Chapél had been for years one of the chief, 
if not the chief, literary influences in Man- 
chester. 

Dr. MacLaren was born in Glasgow in 
1826. His father held office as an elder 
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among a section of Scottish Baptists, and 
was noted for his ability as an expository 
preacher. The son attended the High 
School, and afterwards, but not for long, 
the university of his native city; it was from 
the London University that he obtained his 
degree. His father went out to Australia 
in connection with a commercial enterprise, 
and the family removed to England. Mac- 
Laren was only sixteen when he applied 
for admission to the theological college at 
Stepney. There was some question of 
refusing him on account of his youth, but 
the Principal knew the lad and his father, 
and made no scruple about admitting him. 
The Principal was Dr. Angus, and he told 
the story when presiding at a_ breakfast 
given last year in London to the young 
student, who, he said, had been a comfort 
and an honour to the college ever since 
that far back day. At Stepney MacLaren 
remained for four busy years. At this time, 
he says, a new breath of life was coming 
over the Nonconformist Churches, and he 
had the good fortune to have as one of his 
earliest teachers and friends, Edward Miall. 
He believes that Miall was a man whose 
public career was much misunderstood ; 
when you could get near enough to him he 
was as tender as he was strong. 

MacLaren was not yet twenty-one when 
he became minister of Portland Chapel, 
Southampton, at a stipend of £70 a 
year. 

“J thank God,” he said, years afterwards, 
“that I was stuck down in a quiet little 
corner of the land to begin my ministry. 
Young students often get pitchforked into 
prominent positions all at once and fritter 
themselves away in all manner of little 
engagements, which they call duties, instead 
of stopping at home with their Bibles and 
getting near to God.” 

His preaching soon began to attract 
attention, and even suspicion—not a sur- 
prising thing perhaps in the case of a man 
of so much originality. But the fathers of 
the church, after some inquiry, satisfied 
themselves of his soundness in the faith, and 
were only too glad to wish him God-speed in 
his work. 

In 1858, after twelve years of hard work 
and study in Southampton, he came to Man- 
chester, succeeding Dr. Tucker as minister 
of Union Chapel. He had in the meantime 


married a daughter of Mr. James MacLaren 
of Edinburgh. The name given to Union 
Chapel was not without a meaning. Its 
communion was open to all orthodox dis- 
senters, and this constitution the new minister 
adopted, and has since maintained. His 
power as a preacher was recognised in Man- 
chester at once, and it soon became neces- 
sary to seek more accommodation for those 
who thronged to hear him. The present 
chapel, perhaps the largest in Manchester, 
was opened in 1869. It has seats for about 
1500. 

Lancashire, Dr. MacLaren believes, is the 
noblest field of work in all England. ‘ Our 
community,” he remarks, “is not so extrava- 
gantly big as that of the metropolis, where 
personal influences are minimised or annihil- 
ated ; but it is large enough to tax all the 
strength and to reward all the efforts that 
the best of us can put forth.” Somewhat of 
a recluse, Dr. MacLaren visits little among 
his congregation, and only at rare intervals 
makes his appearance on a general platform. 
When he does speak there is, perhaps, no 
man in Manchester who so stirs a Free 
Trade Hall meeting. But, as he has said 
more than once, the secret of success in 
every ministry lies very largely in the con- 
centration of one’s intellectual forces on the 
task of preaching. He has tried to make 
his preaching primarily an exposition of the 
Scriptures, and he insists that the bottom of 
it all is that the preacher must himself feed 
on the truth he proclaims. 

“The first, second, and third requisite for 
our work is personal holiness.” 

What is known as “intellectual preach- 
ing,” he says, is an abomination which 
maketh desolate. But let us take the whole 
passage, which occurs in an address to 
students. ‘A bastard originality and that 
abomination which maketh desolate the so- 
called ‘intellectual preaching,’ of which one 
does not know whether the name or the 
thing is the more offensive, are too often the 
ideals of students, while the earnest procla- 
mation of God’s Gospel is pooh-poohed in 
their thoughts as commonplace.” 

The students in the theological colleges in 
and about Manchester make manifest from 
time to time the reverence and affection they 
entertain for Dr. MacLaren. These feelings 
are not confined to students of his own 
denomination. 
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“ At our college at Didsbury,” said the 
President of the Wesleyan Conference the 
other day, ‘‘ we teach our students the prin- 
ciples and rules of preaching, and send them 
to Union Chapel to see it done.” It was a 
jocular remark, but true all the same. A 
distinguished Hebraist himself, Dr. Mac- 
Laren attaches great importance to a 
knowledge of the original tongues of the 
Bible. 

“Though it would be a great calamity 
and blunder,” he said in the address to 
students from which I have already quoted, 
“if preachers generally were to turn aside 
from preaching the Gospel to burst every 
airy bubble of an unbelieving criticism that 
dances across the sky for one publishing 
season and then collapses of its own tenuity, 
it would be a still greater misfortune if it 
should come to this, that Biblical scholar- 
ship and Christian faith should part com- 
pany, and the destructive school know more 
about the Bible, and study it more earnestly, 
than its defenders do. Unless you are com- 
petent students of the original you will be 
living to expound a book which you cannot 
read. You will be utterly bewildered before 
two different readings of a passage. You 
will have no means of forming an opinion, 
and therefore no right to open your mouths 
when the seamless robe of Scripture is to be 
parted into shreds on the plea that its 
texture is seen to be diverse if examined by 
a scholar’s microscope.” He added that 
with little Greek and less Hebrew they 
might be “popular preachers,” but they 
could never be what the churches really 
needed unless they learned, “so as to use 
and love, the tongues in which the spirit of 
God has spoken to man.” 


From his own congregation (with which, 
to use his own words, he has never had “a 
single ruffle”) Dr. MacLaren has had many 
proofs of gratitude and affection. In 1878, 
when he had completed twenty years of 
service, they gave him a cheque for two 
thousand guineas, and, among other things, 
a typewriter. The gifts were accompanied 
by an address signed by every member of 
the congregation. In 1881 he was seriously 
unwell, and was advised to abstain from 
preaching for a considerable time. He 
thought it right in these circumstances to 
resign. But the congregation would not 
hear of it, and arrangements were made 
which enabled him to take a long rest. A 
year or two afterwards the Rev. J. G. Raws 
was appointed assistant minister. Dr. Mac- 
Laren was in this way relieved of a great 
deal of work. Mr. Raws has since been 
succeeded by the Rev. J. E. Roberts. 
Invitations to other spheres of labour 
have come from time to time to the minister 
of Union Chapel, but for reasons to which 
reference has been made, he has refused 
them all. Perhaps the one which had most 
temptation for him was the offer of the 
Hebrew chair at the Regent’s Park College. 
with the co-pastorate of Bloomsbury chapel. 
Last year the Free Churches vied with each 
other in honouring Dr. MacLaren when he 
completed his half-century of work as a 
minister. But the shower of praise did not 
seem to soak through. Things lovk so 
different, he said, when seen from the 
inside; and he called to mind a remark 
made by Thomas a Kempis: “You are 
none the better because you are praised, 
you are none the worse because you are 
censured ; what thou art, thou art.” 





THE MAGIC OF ILLUSIONS 


By GEORGE SEYMOUR ELERTON 


HEY strew the children’s path with 
flowers, fill the mind of youth with 
golden fancies, and comfort the 
hearts of the aged with softened 

memories: fairy wands transforming all they 
touch. Over present and future hangs the veil 





of illusion, while through it the rugged stceps 
of the past assume a beauty not their own. 
What would life be without its illusions. 
Like unto the bright flowers are they. Like 
them, they play their graceful part of giving 
beauty and pleasure, of cheering the dullest 
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homes, of refining the coarsest natures. 
Like them, their duty done, they fade and 
die, but life has been better for their pre- 
sence, sweeter for their fragrance. Where 
would love and friendship and devotion be 
unless founded upon an illusion? Yes, I 
know well what you would say—that you 
worship the man or woman of your choice, 
that you are not blind to their faults, that 
you see them as they are. But, believe me, 
we never love the human as it really is— 
only as we imagine it to be. We see it 
through those wonderful glasses, the illu- 
sions which lend colour and measure to all 
things. 

In childhood we have illusions about our 
elders. We imagine them to be all power- 
ful, all wise, all knowing. Sometimes, when 
they deny us a childish wish, all cruel, all 
unkind ; and further, on such occasions, we 
entertain the illusion they would do well to 
take our advice. We have, too, our small 
illusions about the future, about that wonder- 
ful time when we shall have grown up; how 
different our picture of it from what we find 
it to be! 

As big children, we have illusions still, 
illusions concerning the present and the 
future. Perhaps we dream about the great 
things we shall do, the heroes and heroines 
we are destined to become, of how different 
our lives shall be to those that have gone 
before. The veil of the future glitters with 
stars, and we thrill with delight to think of 
the shining mysteries beyond. Perchance 
we dream of the lover to come, of the per- 
fect man or woman who shall! be blameless 
in our eyes, who shall lift us beyond all that 
is sordid and mean and trifling, and open 
for us the golden gates of Paradise. On 
these illusions we live and feed ; for the ac- 
complishing of these illusions we fight and 
strive, we wait and hunger and suffer. 

As we grow old the veil of illusion falls 
over the past. Bygone sorrows and pains, 
touched by the brush of time, gleam through 
the mists with a colouring not their own, a 
mellow, tender colouring that it almost gives 
us pleasure to look upon. ‘The tints were 
crude and unsightly once, but the haze of 
illusion has gathered round them, and we 
see them not as we saw them long ago. 

They tried to rob us of our illusions, 
those wise ones of the nineteenth century. 
‘They were so anxious to make us see things 
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as they really are, or, let us rather say, as 
they saw them to be. But the walls of 
reality are bare enough, grim enough ; would 
it not be well to hang them with pictures ? 
The dusty roads of life are long enough, 
dreary enough; would it not be well to 
plant them with trees, and strew them with 
flowers ? 

At least let us keep our illusions about 
one another. Let us believe our neighbour 
better than he may be; it is a happy, harm- 
less fancy, and worketh no ill. If he does 
me a kindly service, I do not want to be 
told that he is mean, that he lies or cheats : 
I prefer to keep my illusion about him in- 
tact. A girl once loved a man very dearly, 
and, as is the way with lovers, she had 
many many illusions about him. He was 
by no means a perfect man, he had a goodly 
allowance of faults, as have most of us, 
women as well as men. But “hang it all,” 
he was heard to say, “it makes a fellow wish 
to be better when a girl believes so implicitly 
in his goodness.” So illusions play their 
part in the drama of life. 

We do not want to see the rouge and the 
powder, the tinsel and the painted scenery, 
we would rather believe it the product of 
Nature’s hand; so we take our seats further 
back, where through the veil of illusion we 
may view it as her picture. We do not want 
to know how it was all done, nor what lies 
behind the scenes; we find our enjoyment 
in not knowing. Nothing can bear too close 
a scrutiny. 

We all have illusions about death, that in- 
evitable change through which we must pass. 
Whatever be our faith, and however much 
we have striven to live aright, we cannot but 
dread the passing to the Unknown. Yet 
such fears are but illusions which will vanish 
on awaking from our last sleep. 

Some day we shall see things as they are. 
Some day we shall know what is meant by 
reality. Here we pass from illusion to illu- 
sion. A well-meaning hand rudely tears the 
veil aside with the excellent intent of dis- 
solving our illusions, and showing us things. 
as they are. But it may be that these good 
people have their own illusions, which they 
are anxious to force upon us as realities. 
Verily, ‘ here we see through a glass darkly.” 
It is only in the after-world that we shall see 
things as they are; it is only there that the 
reality shall be sweeter than the illusion. 


















































CHAPTER XI 


T was Saturday night. Katherine leaned 
from the window, her eyes peering 
into the bars of moonlight that lay 
between the tree-trunks in the orchard. 

It had been a busy day and she was tired. 
Her back ached from stooping over the beds 
picking late peas, and her heart ached with 
the burden of Tom. 

Ever since the summer, when Tonina had 
spent a fortnight at the farm, he had grown 
morose and silent; and was constantly neglect- 
ing his work and running up to town. 

Katherine could not discover what he did 
there, and she was anxious. She was anxious 
too for Peggy who was miserable and did 
not hide her misery. Tom’s love had cooled, 
and Peggy, as she said herself, had not pride 
enough to set him free. So against his will 
she held him, and was thankful for any small 
crumb of attention he threw to her. 

Katherine looked on scornfully, yet piti- 
fully too, as she tried to understand the 
feeling that made it possible for such a 
woman as Peggy to care for an uncultivated 
young animal like Tom, who had only a large 
share of good nature and good looks to atone 
for his laziness. “ It must be the same feel- 
ing.that makes her fond of horses,” Katherine 
decided ; and certainly Tom was not unlike a 
young colt in his unrestrained ways—yet the 
more unmanageable he was the more Peggy 
strove to keep him at her side. 

It was Peggy who had reconciled Kathe- 
rine to her life at Great Lowlands; Peggy 
and a certain success which had come that 
summer with the fruit. The garden at least 
had not been a failure ; and Mrs. Fleming’s 
complaints had been silenced by the money 
it had realised. Strawberries, cherries, and 
currants picked systematically and sent up 
to town had brought in a harvest of gold. 
The potatoes, tomatoes, cabbages, and 
onions that had hitherto been allowed to rot 
were now supplied to a greengrocer at Fare- 
ham, and came back in silver. 

It was true Mrs. Fleming wept at the 
indignity of selling their surplus, and ‘Tom 
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fretted and fumed. But Katherine was firm. 
What they would not consent to, she did 
without their consent, being helped by old 
Collop and his wife. It was easy enough to 
have her way; her mother spent most of her 
time in the house, while the whole farming- 
stock might have been sold, and Tom would 
scarcely have discovered its absence. 

Tired as she was, Katherine looked out 
on the moonlit orchard with a feeling of rest. 
It was pleasant to know that her work was 
beginning to tell. She took a pride in hear- 
ing it said in Plimpton that Miss Fleming 
was best man at Great Lowlands, and was 
saving the property, and she was too busy 
to have time for regretting the life she had 
left. When the thought of her ruined career 
came to her she put it away. Life was not 
over, she was still young. When Great 
Lowlands was saved, and Peggy had come 
to the farm to take her place, she would go 
back to London, write her book and become 
a labour leader. It was necessary that she 
should return. Mark had deserted the 
cause, drawn away from the social question 
by Tonina’s influence. He was now editing 
a society paper, and doing a good deal in 
journalism for his wife. By careful para- 
graphing he had led the public to take an 
interest in Tonina’s violin. It paid better 
than public questions, and the flat in Ridg- 
mont Gardens was expensive. 

Katherine’s lip curled at the thought of 
Mark. Yes, it was necessary that she should 
return to help the people’s cause, if only to 
save the family name from reproach. Mean- 
while she was not wasting time. She was 
seeing the life of the people from the inside, 
and learning to understand the puzzles of 
the Labour question. Moving about among 
the people on the farm and in the village, 
she saw what she had not seen when she 
lived apart from them in London. She felt 
she had more grip of the subject. She had 
more grip of herself too. The free outdoor 
life had made her strong, and settled her 
nerves. She looked dispassionately at events, 
her ideas were no longer hysterical. Quite 
unknown to herself they had been modified 
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by Martha’s humour and Peggy’s common 
sense. She was a more balanced, practical 
person than she had been fifteen months ago ; 
and she had found that the educated mind 
might be brought to bear with advantage on 
the management of the farm. She had gained 
other knowledge as well. She had learned 
the secrets of sky and cloud; of the warm 
red earth and its burden of green, and the 
knowledge was all the fairer for the Greek 
idea with which she could enfold it. The 
breezes had more meaning for her when she 
summoned them to the Tower of the Winds, 
and saw the winged procession floating 
round the capital. Every tree she knew 
held its Dryad; every stream its Naiad. In 
the torn furrows of earth she had glimpses 
of life that made her less forlorn ; and in 
the fields, she caught sight of Demeter with 
the wistful Persephone beside her. 

“ «Tt is a good life,’ she said to herself, as 
she looked through the grey lichened trunks, 
and saw on the grass the trembling moon- 
light bars like the score of some silent 
melody. ‘It is a good life, but the gods 
don’t arrive ; not Jove and not Eros.’” 

Her cheek burnt at the last name. A year 
and two months had gone since the strawberry 
party, and Franklin had never come back to 
have that conversation with her which she had 
deferred. And yet she had been conscious 
of a change in him that day, and there had 
certainly been an emotional moment. 

She pulled herself together. Had she 
not decided that Franklin was nothing to 
her? That there could be nothing between 
two people with characters so different ? 
And yet—and yet—she thought of his forty 
years with pride in his strong manhood, 
and the maturity of his intellect. He was 
not a pretty boy like Ambrose Lesagier ; he 
was a man in whom a woman’s heart might 
trust, on whom a woman could stay her 
weakness. His grave face held possibilities 
of tenderness: his eyes could be wonder- 
fully kind. She stopped herself again. After 
all what was love that she should long for 
it? And who was Eros that she waited for 
him ? 

Mark had loved, and straightway he had 
forgotten his ideals, and become demoralised 
and mercenary. Peggy loved, and her 
joyous nature was in eclipse—she had lost 
her strength and the gladness of life. Love 
had come to Martha, and stayed with her 


for forty years; yet now she watched, 
stricken, beside her old man who lay a- 
dying. 

“ Oh, what a plague is love!” Katherine 
sighed. ‘ Why should any woman wait for 
it as the gift of the gods? And yet—ah, 
it was a good gift with all its change, and 
disillusion and agony.” 

Mark might grow mercenary, but with 
Tonina he forgot to be selfish. Peggy 
might be sobered and saddened, but she 
had had the gladness of the merry dawn 
in the cornfields. And Martha supporting 
her old man through the valley of death 
was tasting the very sacrament of love, 
the holiest and sweetest draught that life 
would ever give. Tears gathered in Kathe- 
rine’s eyes. ‘ Neither death nor life, nor 
things present, nor things to come will bring 
us anything better than love,” she cried 
passionately. “ And I would give up every- 
thing for his love ! fame and work and future. 
I only want to be with him—ah! How I 
want him! And I could make him happy.” 

She looked into the shadows, and in the 
moonlight her face showed sharp and 
strained and wistful. Suddenly her eyes 
sprang between the branches below. Some- 
thing whiter than the moonlight was moving 
among the trees. She leaned forward, 
holding her breath, and her clasped hands 
tightened on each other. White and cold 
and mysterious, two figures went backward 
and forward, threading the light and shade 
of the spaces. 

The beautiful naked forms seemed more 
than mortal, though the limbs were round 
and living, and the wind carried their voices 
in strange whispers through the orchard. 

Katherine held her breath. ‘‘ The gods 
arrive,” she thought. “ Jove himself and 
Eros.” 

She pinched her arm to prove that she 
was awake. Then a cloud darkened the 
moon; and when she looked again the 
orchard was empty and silent but for the 
quivering music bars upon the grass. 

She turned, dazed, into the room. What 
could it be? Who could be in the orchard 
at that hour, and without clothes? Surly 
from a visit to Peggy, Tom had gone to bed 
an hour ago, and the farm lads had left the 
farm at sundown. Besides, the figures had 
been slight and boyish: who could it have 
been if not the gods themselves? Like a 
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pleased child Katherine clapped her hands 
and laughed aloud. She had 
‘* Seen white presences upon the hills, 
And heard the voices of the immortal gods.” 
* * # & + 


She was weeding a bed of onions the next 
day when a shadow darkened the ground, 
and she looked up to meet Peggy’s mournful 
eyes. 

“‘ What has happened ?” she asked, lifting 
herself quickly. ‘Peggy, why are you 
trembling so? What is wrong ?” 

She put her arm round Peggy and drew 
cher along the path and into the arbour at 
the end of the orchard, thinking how in- 
-congruous was the horsey dress with feminine 
weakness. Peggy was crying: the tears 
-dropped heavily down her face. 

‘“« Peggy, what zs the matter?” Katherine 
cried. 

“Hasn’t he told you?” Peggy asked, 
brokenly. “Kit, it is all over..... He 
won’t marry me.” 

She knotted her fingers together, and her 
eyes stared straight before her. 

“ Tom!” said Katherine. “ The coward! 
the base coward! I am ashamed to own 
him. But I am glad it has ended so. You 
are a thousand times too good for him. 
You deserve better than to marry Tom.” 

She drew Peggy’s head to her shoulder 
and stroked the short hair. 

“You don’t understand! You don’t 
understand!” Peggy moaned. 

‘“‘T understand, dear,” said Katherine, 
‘soothingly. “Tom isn’t worth a single 
regret. Don’t cry for his love; it is worth- 
less.” 

Peggy drew herself away, and sat up 
‘sharply. 

“You don’t understand,” she repeated. 
«And you never loved Tom; you never 
believed in him; you never helped him. If 
he had not been left here by himself he 
would have been a better man. But you 
left him alone just when he needed you— 
and now—and now——” 

Peggy’s passionate words had driven the 
colour from Katherine’s cheek. She lifted 
her head proudly. “ You are quite right. 
I don’t understand,” she said in a cold 
voice. 

Peggy’s eyes were wild with fear and 
distress, yet there was a strange daring in 
them as they rested on Katherine. 
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‘** No, how should you understand? You 
are cold and hard and self-centred. You 
see only your own path before you—your 
own success. You might have saved Tom 
and—and me. But you only cared to show 
that you could save the farm; and all the 
time—all the time———” 

She was not crying now; her face was 
desperate, and her exaggerated grief made 
Katherine forgive the hard words. 

‘‘ Pegoy dear, tell me what has made Tom 
do this?” 

Peggy covered her face with her hands, 
and Katherine waited in vain for an answer. 
At last she stood up: “I am going to find 
Tom , 

* No, don’t, don’t !” Peggy cried fiercely, 
letting her hands fall. “It is not Tom, 
it is Tonina who has done it—it is all 
Tonina. She has led him on and flattered 
him, and praised him until his head is 
turned. And now he doesn’t want anybody 
but Tonina.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying,” 
said Katherine, frowning. ‘ Tomis nothing 
to Tonina; he has never had anything to 
do with her.” 

Peggy laughed, a bitter, mirthless laugh. 

* Don’t I tell you you are self-centred ? 
The thing has been going on under your 
eyes all these weeks, and you have seen 
nothing and known nothing. And Tom 
might have gone to town every day, and you 
would only have been relieved that he was 
not here to interfere with your work. I tell 
you, Kit, it would have been a better thing 
to have saved Tom than to have made the 
farm pay.” 

“But what has Tom done?” Katherine 
cried, losing patience. ‘*‘How can I help 
Tom or you if I don’t know what he has 
been doing? And Tonina, what has she 
had to do with him?” 

“You will know soon enough,” said 
Peggy in a despairing voice, rising slowly. 
‘You will know too soon.” 

She dragged her steps under the apple 
trees where Katherine had seen the “ white 
presences,” only twelve hours before, and 
her drooping head and pitiful plight were 
sorrowful to see. 

“Oh, what a plague is love,” Katherine 
said again as she watched her, wondering 
that Peggy should have so little pride as to 
proclaim her grief in this fashion. She 
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thought of her own helpless love with inward 
thankfulness that she could bear her pain in 
secret, asking no sympathy. She was sorry 
for Peggy’s trouble, but she had little 
sympathy to give her. Of course she knew 
what had happened. Tom had grown tired 
of his engagement, and Peggy’s jealousy had 
invented this story of Tonina’s influence. 
It was incredible that Tonina should have 
had anything to do in the matter; and it 
‘was a thousand pities that Peggy should 
make herself miserable for nothing. Kathe- 
rine remembered that it was in this very 
arbour that Tom had given her lunch the 
day she arrived at Great Lowlands. He had 
been simple and kind and affectionate then ; 
-and a few months could not have worked so 
much change in him that her influence 
would go for nothing. It would be quite 
-easy for her to persuade him to make Peggy 
happy ; and as to this story about Tonina 
-of course that was simply absurd. Katherine 
lifted herself from her seat with a little 
determined shake. She would find Tom 
and settle the affair out of hand. 





CHAPTER XII 


SHE was going back to the house in search 
-of Tom when one of the maids met her. 

“If you please, miss, Martha has sent to 
say Collop is dying, and wanting to see you; 
.and will you go to the cottage as soon as 
you can.” 

Katherine turned without a word and took 
-her way through the orchard towards Milk- 
maid Cottage. Her face was grave ; all the 
-eager decision and quick method had passed 
from it; she could only think that Collop 
“was dying. 

“ Poor Martha, poor old Martha;” she 
-said softly, and while she pitied Martha, she 
pitied herself too. If Collop died, who 
would help her to manage the farm ? 

Most of her success had been due to him. 
It was he that had told her the right thing 
‘to do, and had helped her to do it; thus 
-saving the crops. And he had kept in the 
background, and no one had suspected that 
he was the god behind the machine. And 
now he was dying she would lose her best 
‘help, and Martha would lose her old man. 

‘The two had been married forty years, but 
ithey were still lovers, and nothing prettier 
ithan their devotion to each other could be 


imagined. Katherine’s heart grew very soft 
as she thought of Martha’s loss. 

She passed the pond, and noticed the dip 
of boughs in the water, the ripple made by 
the wind, the forget-me-nots bending to the 
flow of the tiny waves. They made her 
think of Sarah’s book-marker, with its hearts 
and love-knots, and its “ Remember Me 
when this you See.” 

The boat was moored under the trees ; it 
rose and fell with the movement of the waves 
against the side. She thought of the morning 
a year ago when it had been overturned. The 
Peggy of that day stood out in hard contrast 
with the girl whose pride and freedom and 
independence had gone—even her courage. 
Katherine wondered if the bedraggled Peggy 
who had just left her would have spirit to 
plunge into the water to save any drowning 
creature. She was impatient that love should 
be able to work such a change, and that the 
change should be wrought in Peggy of all 
women. She opened the garden gate and 
passed up to the cottage between the rows 
of hollyhock and sunflowers that Martha 
loved. A great green cushion spiked with 
purple lavender pins, stood beside the door, 
and under the bush the cat Buffer was 
stretched out asleep. 

The house was very still. She looked 
into the kitchen, neat in its Sunday cleanli- 
ness, and she shuddered at the sight of an 
old woman crouched over the fire. It was 
Susan Parkin, the professional “ layer-out ” 
of Plimpton. So Collop must be dead and 
she had come too late. 

She stepped on tiptoe into the kitchen. 

“ When did it happen?” she asked. 

The old woman lifted her head: ‘“ He 
ain’t gone yet, drat en! and I durstn’t leave 
he, though there be another waiting for me as 
may go any minute.” 

‘Why do you stay?” Katherine asked, 
shrinking from the eyes that seemed to be 
measuring her own chances of life. 

“I’m bound to stay,” said Mrs. Parkin, 
‘‘ Martha Collop do be that contrairy: her says 
as her will lay out Collop herself, and nobody 
shan’t touch the corp. It’s taking the very 
bread out of a pore woman’s mouth, and I’m 
just setting here to stopen. I ha’ put every- 
thing ready, and the minute the breath’s out 
of he, I’ll nip up and get he laid out before 
her’s done her grieving, which is nat’ral to a 
widder left respectable and no family.” 

















































Katherine stepped back to the door and 
flung it open. 
“Go out of the house this minute!” she 


said, her cheeks white with anger. “Do 


you hear me? Leave the house this very 
minute.” 

She stamped her foot, and Mrs. Parkin 
rose scowling, and hobbled to the door. 
There she paused and fixed her eyes on the 
girl. 

“ Hoity-toity! And you are a_ pretty 
young miss to be ordering folkses in and 
out of a house that ain’t yourn. And some 
on you may be the very next as I has to lay 
out. Iallus knows en. I smells death in 
en months before, and so I telled Martha 
the beginning of the week before last.” 

Katherine took the woman by the shoulders 
and pushed her into the garden, but Mrs. 
Parkin turned upon her. 

** Ay, you may put me out now, but I’ll 
be at Great Lowlands one of these fine days. 
And her that’s to be your brother’s wife, 
she’s marked for death as sure as I’m Susan 
Parkin—Willett as was.” 

But Katherine had closed the door, and 
the sentence was finished to the sound of 
the key turning. 





‘She looked up to meet Peggy's mournful eyes ” 
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Sick with loathing she climbed the stairs 
on tiptoe, listening for voices. She heard 
nothing and she pushed open the bedroom 
door and entered. 

Collop had his eyes towards the window 
that framed a picture of leaves, trembling 
against clouds not whiter than the pillows 
among which he lay. A light wind stirred 
the curtains and wafted about the smell of 
herbs—thyme and mint and lad’s love—that 
were on the counterpane under the old man’s. 
fingers. Martha held his other hand, her 
sprigged pink gown the only colour in the 
room. 

Katherine stooped and kissed her, then 
stood in silence, gazing at Collop. 

“‘He’s past fielding or hearing, missie,’”” 
said Martha. “ He'll go quiet a-looking 
out on that Friar’s Balsam he’s allus 
had a fancy for. I moved the curtain a- 
purpose.” 

Katherine smiled tenderly. 

“How beautiful everything is, Martha. 
You have made it all so clean.” 

Martha’s lips trembled, but she looked 
round her proudly. 

“ He was allus a great man for things 
decent was Collop ; never could a-bear dirt, 
he couldn’t. I fetched 
he in his posy this 
morning, and he says, 
says he: ‘That theer 
mint plant do need a 
sight of watering for to 
keep the dust from the 
leaves.’ This arternoon 
I seed his time were 
come,and I up and puts 
on a clean print that 
my old man should see 
me as fair at the last as 
on the day he courted 
me. Ay, Collop will go 
from a clean world into 
the next; and that be 
more’n I durst say of 
the world he comed 
from, being as we're 
all made of dirt. But 
’twould hearten me to 
know as they’ll make 
he comforrable where 
he’s a-going to. The 
parson telled he o’ 
the angels singing, and 
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‘*Do you hear me? 
Leave the house this 
very minute.” 
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the harps and all; but Collop was 
never one for music, and I knows 


he’d sooner hear the old woman's /, 


tongue than the finest golden 

harp. Missie, you’re terrible 
book-learned. You can put 

things better than such as we. 

I'd take it kindly if you telled me Collop 
and me would live together again, please 
God.” 

Katherine was silent—a lump rose in her 
throat. Reason had given her no conso- 
lation for Martha; book-learning could not 
satisfy the heart standing at the parting of 
the ways. She looked at the two who had 
gone hand in hand for forty years and were 
now loosing hands—and seeing Martha’s 
eyes, she would have given up her Newnham 
life for the old faith that would have brought 
comfort. 

** Martha! 
could say. 

‘“‘ My old man, he thought a sight o’ you, 
missie. Whenever as anything worrited he, 
‘ Now if missie was here her would set it 
right quick as you're thinking,’ he'd say. 
And that do bea great question, to know if me 
and Collop will live together again.” 

Her eyes questioned eagerly. Katherine 
groped among her philosophy for some 
great truth on which this poor soul could 
stay her heart, but she could think of none. 

XXVI—29 


Martha!” was all that she 
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Across her mind there passed a blurred 
vision of premisses and data; but there 
was no logical sequence to the premiss 
of life but death, and was that a logical 
sequence P 

She racked her mind for some word that 
could bring consolation, and stray phrases 
crossed her memory. 

“‘ For an enduring heart have the destinies 
appointed tothe children of men !”—* Call 
no man happy till he is dead.”—-She remem- 
bered some lines from a Persian poet : 


‘* A house though a million winters old, 
A house of earth comes down at last ; 
Then quarry thy stones from the crystal all 
And build the dome that shall not fall.” 


But nothing was here of heart’s comfort, 
it did not touch the living and the dead. 

Martha’s finger tightened round Collop’s 
hand; her eyes left Katherine’s face, 
travelled to his, and stayed there hopelessly. 

*Collop wanted to see me!” Katherine 
whispered at last. 


“ Ay, missie, he wanted to put the 
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question to you himself. But you knows 
no more’n us poor folkses for all your book- 
learning. And I’m glad my old man don’t 
know as you can’t help he to the answer.” 

Katherine stood dumb; a tear rolled 
down her cheek and fell on Martha’s hand. 
But the old woman took no notice. Her 
eyes were fixed on those eyes staring out 
past the Friar’s Balsam into the future 
beyond. Through the window came the 
sound of church bells ringing for evensong. 

Katherine’s heart was big with sorrow ; 
she dare not give Martha the hope in which 
she herself had lost faith, the only comfort 
that had ever been found for those “ who 
parting clasp hands with despair.” 

“ Will you bide with me through the night, 
missie ?” Martha spoke suddenly. 

Katherine looked at her and hesitated. 
The thought of the long night in the presence 
of those terrible eyes was dreadful to her. 
And she was tired, and she had promised to 
speak to Tom. 

Then pity conquered. 
stay, Martha,” she said. 

The old woman got up slowly from her 
seat, and kissed the cold hand she laid 
down. 

“It’s time the fowlses had their suppers,” 
she said. ‘I'll see to they if you will stay 
with my old man.” 

“Let me go and feed the fowls,” said 
Katherine, springing up eagerly. 

Martha shook her head. 

“‘ They knows me; and I wouldn’t have 
en think I neglected they, no, that [ wouldn’t. 
And the old white hen be setting on ducks’ 
eggs, and I must see if there’s any comed 
out.” 

She hobbled away, and Katherine heard 
her in the yard calling, but there was no 


“ Of course I will 


cheery note in her voice to-day. ‘ Come, 
my dearies, come! Mother's got your sup- 
pers—come dearies! Chuck! Chuck! 


Quick, my dearies, quick! Mother wants 
to get back to father.” 

When she returned she brought some 
tea which Katherine drank choking. She 
was so sorry for Martha, and she could not 
even comfort her. 

There was nothing more to be done 
for Collop. In silence they began their 
watch. Katherine sat apart, fascinated by 
the picture made by the dying man and 
his wife. And as she watched them she 
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noticed a change pass over Martha, her face 
became full and rosy and fresh until she was 
again like a young woman. Katherine 
shivered as she looked. “ Martha will die 
when Collop dies,” she said to herself, and 
she was afraid to sit there apart from the 
two who were passing out of life together. 

She crossed the room, and knelt down 
beside Martha, and touched her hand. 
“ Martha, tell me what you are thinking 
about.” 

Martha did not move, she answered as if 
she had not heard. 

“I was thinking of my old man, missie ; 
and the time we was a-courting.” Her eyes 
were far away, the look of death was on her 
face, but her smile brought her nearer to 
Katherine and life. 

‘“< Tell me about it,” said the girl softly. 

A happy light dawned on the old face, but 
she spoke as if she was in a dream. 

‘«<] was a bit of a girl, sixteen past, and I 
were dairymaid on a farm getting a shilling 
a week—so you may know as I were young. 
And Collop he were working on the turn- 
pike, a-pulling down of some old houscn, 
and he used to whistle at me going by to 
my work. Well, girls was not so forward 
then as they are now, no, I am sure they 
was not, and I thought nothing on en till 
one day I met he alone. And I got all in 
a flutter, and that shy I could only hang my 
head and stand making knots in my apron. 
And Collop said we’d take a walk the next 
Sunday together. And I said, ‘Oh, go 
along! I’m sure we won’t;’ but I meant 
going all the same. And so we went on the 
Sunday. The sun shone lovely, and we 
went through the meddars, and him pelting 
me with big ox-eye daisies. That was love 
toys.” 

She stopped. 
pressed her hand: 
Martha ?” 

‘‘ There was nothing said of love,” Martha 


After a little Katherine 
«And after that, 





answered. ‘And the very next week 
they moved he to another part of the 
country , 


‘¢ And then, dear?” 

‘** T didn’t see he for six years, nor thought 
about en neither; and no more he did 0’ 
me, and maybe went a-courting to another 
sweetheart. But one day, Harry—that’s my 
brother—comed in, and says he to me: 
‘There was a man to-day asking for you.’ 
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** There was a silence in the room” 


‘Oh, bother!’ says I, ‘go along with your 
tales, I don’t believe you.’ With that Harry 
do begin to cry: ‘I’m speaking the gospel 
truth,’ says he; ‘and he guv me a sixpence, 
and there ’tis!’ True enough Harry had 
gotten a whole sixpence; but I thought 
nothing on’t, and I went to be cook and 
dairymaid at Fareham ” 

‘¢ But, Martha, that was not all?” Katherine 
whispered, breaking the long silence. 

“‘ No, it weren’t all, missie. One Sunday 
I were a-going to church. T'was Forresters’ 
Sunday, and the clubs was all a-marching 
with their bands, and me and some other 
girls was a-walking along beside en, when I 
felt a knock between my shoulders, and 
when I turned round there was Collop! 
He was growd and had a stubbly beard, and 
he wore a green sash over his smock, as 
made him look a personable man, with a 
bow-arrow in his hands. And ’twas the 
bow-arrow he had knocked me with. ‘ Well,’ 
sayshe. ‘ Well,’ says I. ‘ Will you havea 
walk after church ?’ says he. ‘Oh, go along,’ 
says I. ‘There’s another fellow after I.’ 
‘He won’t have you, then; for I’ll have 
you,’ says he. With that, I looked at en, 
thinking, ‘ Bother, I likes you.’ But I only 
tossed my head at en, to pretend as how I 
thought nothing o’ he. But I went to 





church and sat in the gallery, and kept my 
eyes on he all through the sermon.” 

The old eyes were smiling now, but 
Katherine did not see the smile for her tears. 
“Well, Martha, well?” she said, eagerly. 

«* Ay, missie, *twas well indeed. ‘The 
very next Sunday, ‘ Sweetlips,’ says he—for 
that’s what he called me—‘ I’m a-going to 
take you to my mother. I telled she I was 
sweethearting, and you’re to have your tea 
with my mother.’ Well, missie, I was that 
shy, but I went with Collop as they was 
expecting of me, and I was just taken aback 
with the clean house.” 

She went on again in pleased remem- 
brance. ‘“ They was poor folkses, but they 
had a bit o’ ground and a pig or two, and 
everything was just as  clean—Collop’s 
mother being a religious woman with the 
minister visiting en constant. ‘The tea was 
set in the arbour, lovely, and all round en 
there was cherry trees and merry trees, and 
gooseberries, and strawberries and currants. 
And there was a beautiful cloth on the table, 
as clean as a mouse. ‘Humph,’ I says to 
myself, ‘there’s a deal o’ cleanliness with 
very little grub,’ for though there was a loaf 
as big as a cottage on the table, the butter 
was only the size of a walnut. But there 

was grace said, both before and after—she 
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allus had en that way, poor woman—and 
when we was..well through with the*bread 
she fetched out a piece o’ meat and offered 
it to we. Well, I could ha’ laughed at such 
ways, and did, going home with Collop, who 
was carrying just as many berries as he could 
carry for my mother; and every now and 
then he would put a cherry or a merry in 
my mouth. But that was only love-toys.” 

“Go on, dear,” Katherine whispered 
softly, when Martha remained silent. 

“Six months after that we was married,” 
said Martha. “I wore a_ slate-coloured 
alpaca, flowered, at the wedding with a cape 
to match, and a white straw bonnet that 
costed three and sixpence, with white ribbon 
at fourteen pence the yard, and orange 
blossom inside—so you may know as it was 
good. And Collop was just as fine as a 
bird, wearing black pants and a white linen 
smock with tippets. It was worked lovely, 
and split at the sides so as he could get to 
his pockets without creasing en a 

“¢ And was that all ?” Katherine asked. 

“That was nothing at all,” Martha 
answered. “I hadn’t been a-married long 
before I found out that Collop was nubbut a 
man, but from that day to this us haven’t 
nad ne’er a wrong word between we; no, 
not even when there was money talk between 
we. But I never was one to keep my old 
man short ; and Collop allus had a shilling 
in his pocket. He knowed he durstn’t 





spend it, but it quietened en. .... No, 

never no words between we there was, 

though we ha’ been married forty year.” 
“You have been very happy?” said 


Katherine. 

«« Ay, as happy as a pair o’ linnets we ha’ 
been. Oftens when I put on a clean print 
I durstn’t go into the kitchen if Collop were 
in it. I knowed ’twould be, ‘ Gie us a kiss, 
Sweet-lips ;’ he do be so soft, be Collop, when 
I’m dressed up a bit. Only to-day he han’t 
took no notice though I ha’ putten on his 
favourite print.” 

As she stopped there was the conscious 
smile of a girl on Martha’s face. She woke 
from her dream and fixed her eyes wistfully 
on the face on the pillow. Then the smile 
faded ; the youth dropped from her face like 
a mask, and wrinkles and lines reappeared. 

Following her eyes Katherine saw that 
Collop was dead. 


Trembling, Martha rose to herfeet. Her 
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hands were shaking, but she did not cry, 
She drew the lids over his eyes. 

*‘He’s gone very quiet, as quiet as a 
worm, thank God!” she said, hoarsely. 
** And that’s the last of my old man—the 
last of en till the funeral on Wednesday.” 

She stood looking at the dead, and there 
was silence in the room. Martha’s face was 
grey; her eyes saw beyond the face on the 
pillow; she was. back in the past with her 
lover. 

Katherine dared not breathe 
should break the silence that had fallen 
between those two. Then Martha stooped 
and straightened Collop’s limbs, and twilight 
laid its shadows about the living and the dead. 

Stepping very softly Katherine went down- 
stairs into the kitchen. The fire was out in 
the grate, and the emptiness of the room 
smote her coldly. She went into the yard, and 
brought in Fan’s puppy, another Moses ; and 
sitting by the empty hearth with the dog in 
her arms she lived over again the terror and 
pity of the scene upstairs. She had never 
faced the question of death before; she had 
never looked into the blank eyes of death, 
had never felt the shock which loosens one’s. 
hold of both worlds. Her heart cried out 
in its bitterness; she would have givem 
everything she had to have known then that 
death did not end all. The puppy looked 
up with a little whine and licked the tears 
from her face. Steps were coming up the 
path. She went to the door and met one 
of the servants from the house. 

* There’s a Mr. Franklin wanting to see 
you, Miss Katherine. He wants to get the 
train back to Fareham to-night.” 

The blood rushed to Katherine’s face and 
left it. She made a step forward; then she 
checked herself, and spoke wearily : 

“ Tell Mr. Franklin I can’t leave Martha; 
I am very sorry not to see him, but Collop 
is just dead.” 

She turned from the girl and closed the 
door. But she went into the kitchen, 
shivering and miserable. Why had she sent 
that message? She knew now how much 
she wanted to see him; and Jane might 
have stayed with Martha while she went to 
the house. How dark and chilly it was! 

She lighted a candle and sat down again 
holding the sleepy puppy to her face. She 
could hear Martha upstairs moving about, 
doing the last service for her old man. How 


lest she 
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THE GODS ARRIVE 


pitiful it was, she thought, the end of this 
forty years’ love. But was it the end? 
Would love meet love again ? 

There was no escape for her; she was 
back again at the great question. She had 
no answer for it, but it had roused another: 


‘* Of love that never finds its earthly close, what 
sequel ?” 


Martha had tasted life’s best. What of 
the heart to which love came only as a 
mockery ? 

A shadow passed the window and some 
one looked in, then came back again and 
ence more looked in through the uncurtained 
window. 

The flame of the candle showed the girl 
sitting with grief-stricken eyes, the puppy, 
heavy with sleep, pressed against her cheek. 

Franklin had never seen Katherine look 
so humble, and sad, and gentle. He gazed 
at her, his face grown pitiful. Then he 
stepped to the door, gave a short knock, 
turned the handle and came in. 


Katherine started up, and the colour 
flooded her face. She put out her hand: 
“« How good of you to come!” 

Her fingers closed over his, clinging and 
passionate, sending the blood through his 
Veins in a tumult. 

“I wanted to see you,” he said quietly, 
releasing the trembling fingers. ‘What a 
jolly little chap you have here! What do 
they call you, eh?” He played an instant 
with the dog, pulling his ears and teasing 


him. ‘Can you spare me a moment, Miss 
Fleming? And will you pardon my coming 
to you ?” 


Katherine drew Collop’s arm-chair forward 
for Franklin, and sat down herself in the 
seat Martha always used. 

‘¢ Our old servant is dead,” she said. “I 
couldn’t leave his wife ; but I am glad to see 
you.” 

“You are suffering,” he said, witha glance 
at her white face. 

“It is not that,” she answered gently, 
“but things are so hard. One strives and 
strives and strives, and it is all failure.” Her 
lips trembled; “ Life is lonely, and death is 
lonely—and I am so helpless.” 

“ We are all helpless before death.” 

“Ves, I know. But life, one is more 
helpless before life—and nothing serves— 
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education, power, effort, everything fails. 
There is just the hungry, longing self within 
us crying out for eternity—and we can’t even 
tell if there is an eternity.” 

“The kingdom of God is within you,” 
said Franklin, shyly. ‘“ Isn’t that enough?” 

There was a long silence. 

‘‘We are having a great meeting at Fare- 
ham on Wednesday,” he said, suddenly 
changing his tone, ‘“ to support the Labour 
candidate. I thought you would come and 
speak for us.” 

She lifted her head sharply, and he saw 
the life flash back into her face and eyes. 
Despondency fled, banished by the ambition 
that braced every line of her figure. 

‘To speak again?” she cried, with a long, 
slow breath of delight. 

“Yes; you need only be away one night. 
You could manage it easily. You will come 
then? Wednesday. ‘There’s a train at 4.30. 
I will meet you.” 

He drew out his note-book, and while he 
entered the engagement Katherine’s face 
changed. ‘Wednesday, Wednesday; why 
should it be Wednesday of all days ?” 

The struggle was fierce, it left her face 
lifeless. Looking up from his notes, Frank- 
lin started at the change in her. 

“What is the matter?” he exclaimed. 

“T can’t go on Wednesday,” she smiled 
drearily. “I must stay with Martha. It is 
the day Collop is to be buried.” 

His face fell. 

“TI am very sorry ; but of course you can’t 
leave,” he said. ‘* You would naturally wish 
to be with the poor old body. Well, never 
mind; we shall get on all right without 
you.” 

“Yes, you can get on without me,” she 
said, miserably. “It is always the same 
thing—I am not wanted, not here, nor in 
the movement.” 

“You are certainly needed here,” he 
interrupted quickly. ‘Movements can get 
on without individuals ; we are not necessary 
to any cause—not absolutely necessary. 
They will run their course without us. We 
are only necessary to—men and women are 
only necessary to—to each other.” 

He drew out his watch. “I have only 
time for my train; I must fly.” He took 
her hand a moment. ‘I wanted to ask you 
—but I will see you again,” he said hur- 
riedly. ‘I will see you again soon.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


N the Senior Competition the prizes this 
month have been awarded to the fol- 
lowing essays : 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF OUR 
LORD 
FIRST PRIZE— 


THERE are days in the life of Jesus which 
rivet the attention by the wonders which 
accompanied them. Marvellous days, with- 
out which man’s redemption had not been 
wrought. ‘The birthday heralded by angels ; 
the death-day when even nature shuddered ; 
the day of resurrection announced again by 
angels; and Ascension-day, when the sky 
lent her clouds. These are for contempla- 
tion, self-abasement, unspeakable gratitude, 
adoration. But there are other days—days 
for imitation, the everyday working days ; 
and ‘tis reading of these that puts fresh 
energy into the hearts of Christ’s often 
wearied followers. They realise then the 
fact so feelingly put by Dr. Neale: 


Thou art very weary, 

I was weary too ; 

But the toil shall make thee 
One day all mine own. 


Look at St. Mark’s first chapter, where he 
describes just such a day,a Sabbath. Follow- 
ing the custom of His nation, Jesus enters 
the synagogue. There He does not only 
listen and worship but teaches, and every one 
who has ever taught knows the fatigue of 
teaching. Then He works a miracle on a 
man with an unclean spirit, and leaving the 
synagogue finds His disciple’s wife’s mother 
ill and performs another work of love. Still 
there is more for Him to do to-day, for the 
whole city is gathered at the door with all 
the sick and diseased, and He uses His 
miraculous power for all. 

It cannot be true to say that miracles like 
these cost Him nothing. No true-hearted 
doctor visits the sick and suffering without 
feeling saddened and wearied by the sights 
he sees ; but Jesus, who saw the cause of all 
the suffering, the siz, must have felt it as no 
other manevercould. St. Matthew, quoting 
Isaiah, tells us that “ Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses.” There- 


fore, none could have been made whole by 
Him without His feeling the effects. Thus 
all day He has been working, and surely now, 
at night, He will enjoy the much needed 
repose. No! work is not enough for man. 
In life must be found time for the feeding of 
the soul. Prayer must go hand in hand with 
work, or this last will not be God’s. There- 
fore, the man Jesus ignores fatigue, and 
‘rising up a great while before day he went 

. . into a solitary place and there prayed,” 
leaving us thus a pattern for the “‘everydays” 
of our lives. 

Bertua F. HatneEs, 
Teddington, 

SECOND PRIZE— 


IN reading the Gospel records of the days of 
our Lord’s life we constantly realise how full 
they are of lessons suited to our varying 
moods and circumstances. 

We see Him with thronging multitudes im 
crowded cities and with His own chosen 
friends in quiet village or by the seashore ; 
we note how He met the needs of the 
aristocrat and the publican, the weary and 
the glad, the rich and the poor. St. John 
only among the Evangelists has pictured for 
us a day free from seemingly exciting 
incidents, when, as a tired traveller, Christ 
deferred His much needed rest to bring con- 
viction and comfort to an obscure Samaritan 
woman. 

To pass from Judea to Galilee our Lord 
chose the route usually avoided by the Jews, 
through Samaria, for differences of race and 
creed were to him as nothing when a human 
soul wanted help and healing. 

“ Wearied with His journey” he rested 
alone, and who can say, by Jacob’s Well, 
what thoughts were in the mind of the 
Saviour of the world, as He recalled the 
history of His own chosen people, a nation 
that had lost its opportunities, while per- 
chance before Him rose a picture of the 
beautiful ungrateful city He had but lately 
quitted, that, unconscious of her coming 
doom, “ would not” receive her Lord. 

The woman of Samaria, with her sordid 
life and “ wasted youth” behind her, with 
her low aims and perverted faith, was to 
interrupt his rest, and be the central figure 
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in this one day of our Lord’s life. Very 
simply the truth came to her darkened mind, 
in words that, echoing down the ages, have 
brought comfort and peace to thousands 
since. Living water for every thirsting 
heart ; worship beyond any creed or time— 
such was the teaching that made her forget 
her past and sent her in truest missionary 
spirit to seek her own people and bring them 
to Christ. 

And the story of this far-off day in old 
Samaria surely holds for us the lesson that, 
if we would truly follow our Master, we must 
let no weariness nor thought of self keep us 
back from using every effort in distant lands, 
or in our own island home, to guide others, 
however humble or despised, from ‘“‘ darkness 
into light.” 

Jane P. Nort, 
Clifton, 
Bristol, 


We very willingly give a place of honour 
to the following paper on the same subject : 


TELL thee of one of the days of the Son of 
Man, my son? Ah, that I can, indeed ; for 
though I am an old man now, and it is long 
since He was seen in our midst, yet I think 
no detail of those days, which I have lived 
over and over in memory, will ever pass 
from me but with life itself. But most of 
all I love to dwell on that first bright day 
He came among us, ere the rulers had begun 
to pursue Him. My eyes are growing dim, 
but I can see Him as clearly as ever as He 
sat in our synagogue and taught. Oh! how 
different was His teaching from any we had 
heard from our most learned scribes! God 
seemed to be so near us, and yet we did not 
fear as they did of old at Sinai. Then when 
we all shrank away as the well-known cry of 
the possessed one was heard in our midst, 
He alone was calm, and a beautiful look of 
compassion stole over His face, though His 
words of rebuke to the evil spirits were stern 
indeed. How filled with awe we were as we 
listened to that cry, so full of mystery, as we 
saw that last fierce paroxysm, and still more 
when we saw the man calm and whole. As 
we mused in our hearts if this were the One 
of whom the Prophets had spoken, word 
spread through the town that at Simon’s 
house He had heard of their trouble—for 
his wife’s mother was sore stricken with 
fever—and had passed directly to her bed- 


side and taken her by the hand to raise her; 
and as her eyes met His the light of the 
fever died out and she was her old active 
self, and turned at once to prepare the meal 
for which they waited. As the news of this 
spread, every stricken one in the town and 
round about felt new hope in his heart. 
When the Sabbath was past, spite of the 
gathering shadows, with one accord we 
hastened to Simon’s house, bringing all our 
afflicted ones. He moved about among us, by 
word and touch healing everyone. ‘Then in 
the darkness we went silently home, knowing 
that God was in very deed visiting His people 
once more, 
ELIZABETH STANGER, 
Maidstone. 


In the Junior Competition the following 
are the prize-takers : 


A STORY OF THE QUEEN 
FIRST PRIZE— 


In the Court of England’s Queen 
Stood a son of Afric’s land ; 

Filled with awe he marked the splendour 
Of the bright and lovely band. 


He, a negro, and alone, 
One amidst that glorious throng, 
Saw the pride of England’s nation. 
Silently he marvelled long. 


** Whence,” at length he wondering cried, 
“Whence this power, and wealth divine ; 
Are the nations thine, Victoria, 
Are the ocean’s secrets thine ?” 


Proudly rose our maiden Queen ; 
God’s own word was in her hand, 

Which with kindling eye she handed 
To that son of Afric’s land. 


“ There,” she cried, in accents clear, 
“Is the secret of my power. 

All my trust is in Jehovah, 
Who can help in troublous hour.” 


D. Macintosu Joss (15 years), 
Edinburgh. 


SECOND PRIZE— 


WHEN her Majesty Queen Victoria was about 
seven or eight years old, she very much 
wanted to have a doll that she had seen in a 
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shop window. When het pocket-money was 
given her, she hurried to the shop, bought 
the doll, and was about to step from the 
door when she saw a poor miserable man, 
who looked as though he would like to 
speak:to her. She stopped and asked him 
what he wished to say? ‘I am very hungry,” 
he said ; “I would not beg, if I were not 
ready to sink -with hunger.” 

‘‘T am very sorry I have no money,” said 
the little Princess, ‘‘ or else ? 

He was just moving away, when the little 





owner of the new doll murmured “ Stay.”, 


She stepped back into the shop and asked 
the lady behind the counter if she would 
mind keeping the doll for a few days. The 
doll was taken back and the money returned 
to her. Hurrying out of the shop she 
placed the whole of the money in the hands 
of the poor man. After she had done so, he 
murmured, “‘ If the Almighty made you a 
queen, it would not be more than your 
goodness deserves.” Then he hobbled away 
to satisfy his hunger. | 

The Duchess of Kent then told her 
daughter that some day she would probably 
become Queen of England. 

FLORENCE B. Cray (15 years), 
Eythorne, near Dover. 


The ‘following wili also be read with in- 
terest : 


THE Queen was one day walking out with 
Princess Beatrice whilst staying at Balmoral, 
when she was met by an old woman, who, 
not knowing who she was, curtsied, and after 
wishing her good-morning said : “I hear the 
Queen is coming to stay here for a time,” to 
which the Queen replied: ‘“ Yes, I believe 
she is.” The woman then began saying how 
very much she would like to see her; so the 
Qucen said: “ Have you never seen her, 
then? Well, if you go up to the Castle 
to-morrow, I expect you will be able to 
see her.” So next day, at the appointed 
time, the woman, who was very excited, 
dressed herself in all her best clothes and 
went to the Castle. After waiting a little 
while, the Queen came in. The woman, 
turning towards her, recognised her at once, 
and smilingly nodded, and then said : “ Oh! 
$0 you’ve come too, have you ?” 
F. Maup PaRAMORE (15 years), 
London, 
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THE sun is rising in the east, 

Its beams are bursting o’er the land, 

Whose King, since last they shed their light 

On Britain’s.shore, has breathed his last. 

In London, in her. stately home, 

The young Victoria through her sleep 

Is little dreaming that she now 

Is Queen of Britain’s wide domain. 

To London, by the silent road, 

A carriage hurries through the dawn, 

Conveying to the palace gates 

‘The lordly Ministers of State. 

Tor long they have to knock and call 

Before the porter is awaked ; 

And while the Princess is aroused, 

Into a lower room they’re shown. 

Victoria comes without delay, 

And when she hears the regal news, 

She, turning to the Primate, says: 

‘IT ask your Grace for me to pray.” 
Tuomas W. HamMILTON (15 years), 

Greenock. 





Notice.—We deeply regret that a paper 
sent in for one of the Senior Competitions 
was copied word for word from a published 
book. We can only hope that the competi- 
tor does not know what the word “ original ” 
means. 


SENIOR COMPETITION FOR AUGUST 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN $UNE 20 
First prize, books of the published price of £1, and 
second prize, books of the published price of tos., ave 
Offercd for the best paper on any subject (suitable for the 
SunpDAY MAGAZINE) on which our readers would prefer 
to write. ' 

Contributions, which must in all cases be 
original, are not to exceed 400 words, should 
be written on one side of the paper, and 
should bear the full name and address of the 
author. They should be addressed to ‘* The 
Editor,” whose decision shall be final, and 
who shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. It would 
help the editor if competitors would mark 
their envelopes in the corner, “ Senior Com- 
petition.” 


FUNIOR COMPETITION FOR AUGUST 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN $UNE 20 
Open only to competitors under seventeen. First and 

second prizes (books of the published price of tos. and 5s. 
respectively) for the best original poem (30 lines), or paper 
(250 words), on our Lord in the summer fields. 
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IN THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR 


MERRILY piping a carol of mirth, Singing a message of death as it sped,— 
And of thanks for the life that was dear ; Woe is me for the life that we fear— 
Glad of the breath of the Spring o’er the Swift from the string flew an arrow, and 

earth, dead 
Sang a bird in the sweet o’ the year. Fell the bird in the sweet o’ the year. 
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FIRST EVENING 
Hymn: “ We are but little children weak” 
Lesson: Matt. v. 38-48 
Text: ‘‘ Neither are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord,”"—Isa. lv. 8 


TOPSY-TURVY LAND 


HAT odd people the Japanese 
are! You would laugh if you 
saw them in their own country. 
Not because they are little and. 

have slanting, almond eyes, and wear a loose 
dress with a sash, and wooden clogs that 
make such a clattering noise on the road. 
What makes them so odd is that so many of 
their ways are just the opposite of our ways, 
and you might almost think you were in the 
land of Topsy-Turvy ! 

But before I give you examples, tell me 
this. When you go to other countries do 
you think the people stupid because they do 
not dress and plough and take their meals 
just as we do? When the Japs come to 
Britain our ways seem to them so funny! 
“Why don’t you do things in the natural 
way ?” said a Japanese lady to an Englishman. 
Is it not just possible that it is our ways— 
at least some of them—that are odd and 
wrong ? 

They mount a horse from its right side. 
The deffo (groom) stables it with its head 
out of the stall, and he makes the mane 
hang down on the other side. A Scotch 
boy, logical to the last, once asked me if 
the rider sat with his face to the horse’s 
tail; but they stop short of that. A lady 
sews her seam from left to right. A car- 
penter planes the wood by drawing the plane 
towards him. He turns a key and a screw 
to the left, and he saws with the upward 
stroke. Is that the wrong way? When 
Jesus worked as a carpenter He sawed the 
wood just as the Japanese do, and not as 
we do. 

Their pockets are in their big, loose 
sleeves! They wear white for mourning, 
as the Jews did. They build the roof of a 
house first, for it has only sliding screens 
for walls, and then raise it upon pillars. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A, 


The garden and the best room are at the 
back of the house; and what a dainty 
garden it is, with its dwarf trees and pools 
and rockeries! The blacksmith blows the 
bellows with his foot, and the cooper holds. 
the tub with his toes. When friends meet 
they do not shake each other’s hand, but 
each clasps his own and bows low. The 
place of honour for a guest at table is at 
the left hand of the host. No wonder, then, 
if they think it strange when they hear that 
Jesus is seated at the right hand of God the 
Father. 

The bird of love is not the nightingale, 
but the crow. It is a compliment to be 
called a goose—and why not? Is not a 
goose as “dear” as a “duck”? 

When a Japanese addresses a letter he 
puts the town first, the street on the next 
line, and the name of the person at the 
bottom. And is not that the sensible way ? 

Here is a Japanese book. Where do you 
think it begins? Just where the Hebrew 
Bible begins—at what we call the end! It 
starts at what is our last page. The lines 
run down from the top to the bottom. The 
first line is on the right hand of the page, 
and the footnotes are at the top! See 
these clogs outside the door? The Japanese 
pitch off, not their hats, but their shoes, 
loosely bound to their toes, before they enter 
a house or temple. Then we remember 
Moses at the burning bush: ‘ Take off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” 

Their ways are not our ways, but many of 
them are quite as good; and some of them, 
unlike ours, are Bible ways. 

And God’s ways are not always our ways. 

When some one strikes you a blow, do 
you think you may strike back, tit for tat, 
and give as good as you get? That is not 
God’s way, for it was not His Son’s way. 
That is only to make two blows, two wrongs, 
two bitter hearts instead of one. His way 
was to bear the wrong and conquer by 
kindness. 

Our way is to push the weak people 
aside and claim the best seats, and be 
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thought grand, and find others to serve us; 
Christ’s way was to be ot use to others and 
look after the comfort of the weak and poor. 
Our rule is—every man for himself; God’s 
rule is—love your neighbour just as much 
as yourself. We think there is nothing so 
nice as to receive; Christ said it was better 
to give than to receive. 

Our. way of getting rid of our sins is to 
hide them out of sight and try to forget 
them. Christ helps us to take the right 
way—to lay all before the eyes of our Father 
and get Him to wipe them out. 

Christ came to show us the ways of 
heaven, and if we are ever to be at home 
with God we must get into His ways. And 
we are converted, that is, “turned round,” 
when we turn from our evil ways and go 
with Christ and learn His ways. 


SECOND EVENING 
Hymn: “ Brightly gleams our banncr”’ 
Lesson: Neh. vi. 1-14 
Text : ‘ Walk worthy of the Lord.”"—Col. i. 10 


HONOUR BRIGHT 


I wonDER if the Czar of Russia has heard 
what I am going to tell you. It might 
interest him greatly if he knew it. 

Perhaps you know that he has a scar on 
his head which he got when in Japan. He 
was making a tour of that country in 1891 
before he became Czar, and a fanatical 
policeman, who hated all foreigners, came up 
and struck a heavy blow at him which 
wounded his skull. It is feared that he 
suffers from the effects to this day. 

But few people know what a Japanese 
woman, Yoko Hatakeyama, did to make up 
for this cruel treatment of the Russian 
Prince. She went to the yashihi where he 
had been staying, but found that he had 
gone. She then went out in front of the 
Government offices and stabbed herself and 
fell bleeding on the road. Why did she do 
such a horrible thing? Was she mad? 

It was her sense of honour—of her 
country’s honour—that made her do it. 
She felt the shame of the wrong Japan had 
done to the royal visitor. She wished to 
wipe out the disgrace, and the way to do it 
was to give up her iife to make amends. 
To her regret she finally recovered, and she 
told what her motive had been. She made 
herself a sort of living sacrifice to prove the 


public sorrow and clear the good name of 
her people. 

How strange her act seems to us! But 
to the Japanese it would seem quite natural 
and noble. Such a deed used to be common 
among them, though now it is against the 
law. They had avery high sense of honour. 
They would die rather than bear disgrace. 

Have you seen pictures of Japanese men 
who wore two swords at their side? These 
were the retainers who belonged to the 
feudal lords or barons. There were hun- 
dreds of thousands of them, like the vassals 
of our old English barons. In 1871 they 
were disbanded. They were samurai, 
“ guards,” swordsmen, the bravest, best men 
in the country. They had one ruling idea— 
to be loyal to their chief and to hold their 
lives at his command. To save their daimio 
(lord) from loss of honour, or to wipe out 
an insult, they would die and think it 
glorious. 

Or if a samurai had done something 
which brought him into disgrace with his 
lord, he would kill himself in order to blot 
out his offence and prove his loyalty. Of 
the two swords which he carried the longer 
one was for the enemy, the shorter one was 
for committing Aarakiri, stabbing himself. 

The stories that the Japanese like best are 
told about heroes who put themselves to 
death rather than let disgrace fall on their 
lord, or their homes, or their parents, or 
themselves. 

A Japanese girl—who is a woman now— 
was in the town of Wakamatsu when the 
enemy came and laid siege to it. Men, 
women and children all helped to defend the 
castle, and even when the bullets and bombs 
were flying over their heads, the very girls 
ran back and forward bringing cartridges to 
their fathers and brothers who were fighting. 

“ Weren’t you afraid?” an Englishwoman 
asked this girl years afterwards. ‘ You were 
only eight years old; were you not terri- 
fied ?” 

“ No,” and she brought out a sharp little 
sword she had worn at her belt then. 

“Why did you wear that sword ?” 

“In case I was taken prisoner,” said the 
girl. 

“What would you have done with it ?” 

“T would have killed myself.” 

We, of course, think the custom very 
wrong. But what a strong sense of honour! 
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And what a heavy price they were willing to 
pay to keep their honour bright ! 

Have we an equally high sense of honour ? 
We have our good name, our character, to 
protect. Are we ready to suffer in order to 
keep it free from stain? We have the 
honour of our family and parents at heart, 
and shall we not be proud of them and dare 
and toil to save them from the loss of 
respect? Have we made a promise, or been 
entrusted with a duty? Then let us keep 
our word—honour bright—and do our 
duty though it cost us pain and trouble. 

You are, I hope, boys and girls, the re- 
‘tainers, the followers of Jesus Christ. He is 
your daimio, your Lord, your Master. Then 
be loyal to Him. Be proud of Him. Bring 
no stain on His good name. Defend His 
honour and feel it to be your own. And as 
‘to sin—be “ above it.” Keep a little sword 
for yourself, to kill your pride, your passions, 
your selfishness. Learn to feel that disgrace 
as worse than death. Walk worthy of your 
Lord. 


THIRD EVENING 


Hymn: “ There is a green hill far away "’ 
Lesson: Rom. xii. 

Text: ‘‘ They shall look unto him whom they have 
pierced, and they shall mourn for him.” 
Zech. xii. 10 (Rev. Ver. margin) 

SAVED BY SACRIFICE 


You are very fond of your pets, no doubt. 
But did you ever think that animals have 
souls? That is what the Japs think, as 
other Buddhists do. They will not kill any 
animal, for that would be to drive out its 
soul. So they do not eat meat, and you 
never find a butcher’s shop in Japan, 
except where Englishmen live. They eat 
fish, and I have heard of some among them 
who ate venison, calling it “ mountain 
whale!” But there is no need in Japan for 
either a Vegetarian Society or a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. In- 
deed, animals are buried reverently, and 
sometimes prayers are offered for their 
souls ! 

The Japanese never sacrifice animals to 
the gods, but they often make great sacri- 
fices of themselves for their parents and 
their gods. 

For instance, when I was in Kyoto, there 
was a splendid new temple which had great 


heavy beams to support the roof. These 
beams had been dragged from a far-off 
mountain by ropes or cables made of the 
hair of devout women. One of these cables, 
still kept in the temple, is 120 yards long, 
and three inches thick. Wives and mothers 
gave their long black hair as a sacrifice to 
Buddha; but they never kill animals and 
offer them to the gods. Indeed, near some 
of the temples, you will find pious people 
buying sparrows, tortoises, or carp, and setting 
them free as an act pleasing to the god. 

Is it true, boys and girls, that now and 
again you take a longing to “kill some- 
thing”? What, I wonder, will make you 
feel shame at hurting a bee, a dog, or any 
other living creature—still more, a sister or 
small brother? Perhaps you will not cease 
your cruelty and feel sorry, until you are 
shown that you have drawn blood. 

That was the way two Japanese girls took 
to save their father from the sin of killing 
birds; and that is the way God takes to 
shame us out of our sins. 

Okada had two daughters who loved him 
dearly. ‘Their only grief was that he was so 
fond of shooting harmless birds. Alarmed 
at his sin and afraid of his fate in a future 
life, they wept and pleaded with him, and at 
last won his promise that he would shoot 
no more. But after a time he returned to 
his deadly sport, and one night when he 
thought his daughters were fast asleep, he 
stole out with his gun to shoot storks. But 
they heard him go, and they rose trembling. 
‘¢He will not heed our words,” said the elder 
sister, ‘and we cannot save him from his 
evil habit, unless one of us gives up her life 
to convert him. There is but little moon- 
light to-night. I shall dress myself in white 
and go out beside tne bay where the storks 
are, and he will shoot me and that will save 
him.” 

‘‘No, my sister, no!” cried the younger 
with sobs, “do you ‘stay and care for our 
father, and yield to me the honour of giving 
up my life for his sake.” And each strove 
with the other for the honour. Then the 
elder sister seized a white robe and rushed 
from the house. The other ran to find her 
white gown and followed close behind her 
sister, and overtook her among the rushes 
near the water. 

Okada saw in the dim light two large 
storks together. Taking aim he fired, and 
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one fell—it was the elder of the two girls. 
The younger bent over her sister’s body in 
helpless grief, and Okada wondered why the 
second stork did not fly away. Again he 
raised his gun, shot the second stork, and it 
also fell. He ran up in high glee to find 
his game, when, alas! alas! his daughters 
lay among the rushes dying. They had only 
breath enough to tell him they had gladly 
given up their lives to bring him to a better 
mind. 

Who can picture Okada’s sorrow and 
shame? He built a hut near the spot, and 
there every day, before the tablets kept in 
their memory, he paid honour to the gods 
and lived the rest of his life a changed 
man. 

It is one of the stories the Japanese love. 
And it makes one think. What can God do 
to turn us from our evil ways? Wedo not 
pay heed to His words, for we go on doing 
wrong. This is the way God takes—the way 
of sacrifice. He comes among us in Christ 
and lets us see our wickedness wound and 
kill Him. Jesus willingly gives up His life 
to show us what our sin is always doing— 
striking at God. We did not know before 
how cruel to God we had been. We see 
Christ dying and see that every sin is a spear 
thrust into the divine heart. Every wrong 
gives pain and grief to God, and when we 
discover what we are doing, our hearts are 
made soft, and we sorrowand pray. “ They 
shall look unto Him whom they have pierced 
and they shall mourn.” 


FOURTH EVENING 
Hymn: ‘ Hushed was the evening hymn” 
Lesson: Gen, xlviii. 1-16 


Text: ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy mother.’’— 
Exod, xx, 12 


PIETY AT HOME 


THE merry, knowing little children, flying 
kites or playing at battledore and shuttlecock, 
are perhaps the prettiest sight in Japan. 
With all their hair shaven off except a tuft 
above each ear or on their crown, and 
carrying a baby-brother bandaged on their 
back, they look so quaint! And how polite 
they are, ducking their wise little heads as 
you pass, and greeting you with a sweet 
Ohayo ! 

One of the things they have to learn at 
school is courtesy, gentle manners—how to 


behave beautifully to everybody, especially to- 
their fathers and mothers. 

They have four and twenty favourite stories 
that teach them how unselfishly they should 
serve their parents ; and some of these wil} 
amuse you. 

One boy had a cruel stepmother who had 
a great liking for fish. Although she was 
so unkind to him, he went out in winter and 
lay down on the ice, and, when the heat of 
his body melted the ice under him, some fish 
came up to the hole to breathe, and he 
caught them and gave them to his harsh 
stepmother. Another son, who was a grown- 
up man, used to put on clothes like those 
worn by babies and sprawl on the floor, 
piously wishing to make his aged parents 
imagine that they could not be so very old 
yet! Another, who was young and had: a 
tender skin, in hot weather slept uncovered 
in order to make the mosquitoes settle 
on him and leave his parents to sleep in 
peace ! 

We smile at these droll cases. But there 
are many others more serious, like the one I 
told you about Okada’s daughters and the 
storks, which show how much the Japanese 
would do for the sake of their parents. The 
Bible has much to teach them about God, 
but they do not need it to teach them the 
fifth commandment, for they practise it 
already. 

They have a great fondness for the crow, 
and one reason is that, as their proverb says, 
the crow rewards its parents by feeding 
them when it grows big. The young 
dove, they say, “ sits three branches below 
its parents.” They are never afraid of 
being forsaken in their old age: their young 
folk will be sure to take care of them. Why 
is this? 

Come with me into their homes. Drop 
your shoes at the door and step up to the 
soft matted floor. How empty their rooms 
are! No chairs—for they sit on the soles of 
their feet on the mats. No beds—for they 
lie on quilts on the floor. Beyond a table 
and a movable fire-box, there is very little 
furniture. But you will always see hung 
against the beam of the wall a “shelf of the 
gods.” On the tiny shrine they every 
morning set a little saké (spirit), a little cup. 
of tea, and a saucer of rice, and at night they 
light a little lamp and pay their devotions. 
And what is all this for? It is their way of 
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honouring the dead, of offering worship to 
the spirits of their ancestors. Their fore- 
fathers are now like gods to them. 

How strange! Yes, but in this way they 
are brought up to consider respect for their 
parents as part of their religion. They 


honour them, obey them, and, in case of ° 


need, suffer and die for them. 

Let us send for Japanese missionaries to 
come and teach our boys and girls this 
lesson! I know some young people who 
seem to think that God made mothers to 
wait on their wants and serve them and run 


LIGHT IN 


WHEN Nature gives the word 
“ Depart,” why should my pride 
Complain or weakness faint, O Lord, 
Since Thou, my King, hast died ? 


Through my Forerunner’s grace 
The Shadowy Vale is sweet ; 

I fear no ill, for there I trace 
The print of glorious feet. 


O Death, within thy hands 
1 shall not captive stay ; 

My faith beholds where empty stands 
The place where Jesus lay. 


LIGHT IN THE SHADOWS 


for them. Others obey just when it pleases 
them, or do what they are told with a grudge 
and sour looks. Others pay no heed to 
what father and mother say, and just please 
themselves. 

But you, my children, have a better spirit 
than that. You are courteous and not pert, 
respectful and ready to serve and please. 
Your father and mother are to you in the 
place of God. If it is your habit to love 
and obey them, you are much more likely to 
love and obey God, and, like the Son of God, 
always do the will of the Father. 


THE SHADOWS 


We live and die to Thee, 
Living or dying Thine ; 

Through Thee, O Lord, ‘e’en death may be 
As life through Thee, divine. 


Yes, dust to dust—we bow 
[o Thine unchanged decree; 
By Death we live, for only Thou 
Hast immortality. 
Then, though this mortal breath 
Shall fail, we trust Thy word, 
O strong abolisher of death, 
Our dead and risen Lord! 
W. TREeco WEBsB. 
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A TALE OF NIMES IN a.p. 213 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., AuTHor oF “ MEHALAH,” “ THE Broom SguIrRE,” 


‘THE TRAGEDY OF 


XI 
PALANQUINS 


ITH the exception of the Bishop, 

Marcianus and a few others, 

all assembled at the Agape 

were struck with the liveliest 

terror. They entertained no doubt but that 

the sound that shook the walls was provoked 

by the outrage on the image of the tutelary 

god, following on the rescue of the victim 
allotted to him. 

The pagan inhabitants of Nemausus were 
roused to exasperation. The priesthood would 
employ every available means to work this 
resentment to a paroxysm, and the result 
would be riot and murder, perhaps an 
organised persecution. 

It must be understood that although the 
Roman State recognised other religions than 
the established paganism, as that of the 
Jews, and allowed the votaries freedom of 
worship, yet that Christianity was not of 
this number. It was in itself illegal, and 
any magistrate, at his option in any place 
and at any time, might put the laws in force 
against the members of the Church. Not 
only so, but any envious, bigoted, or resentful 
person might compel a magistrate to take cog- 
misance of the presence of Christians in the 
district under his jurisdiction, and require him 
to capitally convict those brought before him. 

The system in the Roman Commonwealth 
for the maintenance of order was that every 
man was empowered to act as spy upon and 
delate another. Any man might accuse his 
neighbour, his brother, before the court ; and 
if he could prove his charge, the magistrate 
had no option—he must sentence. Conse- 
quently the Christians depended for their 
safety on the favour of their fellow citizens, 
on their own abstention from giving offence. 

The sole protection against false accusa- 
tions in the Roman Commonwealth lay in 
tthe penalties to which an accuser was 
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subject should he fail to establish his charge. 
But as on conviction a portion of the estate 
of the guilty person was handed over to the 
accuser, there was an inducement to delation. 

Under the Julian and Claudian Cesars 
the system had worked terribly. An entire 
class of men made denunciation their trade. 
They grew rich on the spoils of their victims, 
they spared none, and the judges themselves 
lived in fear of them. The evil became so 
intolerable that measures were taken to 
accentuate the risk to the accusers. If the 
Christians were not oftener denounced, the 
reason was that in the event of one lapsing, 
and through terror or pain abjuring Christ, 
then immediately the tables were turned, and 
the accuser was placed in danger of his life. 

When an Emperor issued an edict against 
the Christians he enacted no new law, he 
merely required that the existing laws should 
be put in force against them, and all risk to 
delators was removed in that no delation was 
exacted. On such an occasion every citizen 
and householder was required to appear 
before the court and offer a few grains of 
incense on an altar to the genius of the 
empire or of the prince. Should any one 
refuse to do this, then he was convicted of 
high treason and delivered over to the exe- 
cutioner to be either tortured or put to death 
off hand. When the magistrate deemed it 
important to obtain a recantation, then he 
had recourse to the rack, iron hooks, torches, 
thumbscrews, as means of forcing the 
prisoner through pain to abjure Christ. 

The Christians in Nemausus had lived in 
complete tranquillity. There had been no 
persecution. They had multiplied. 

The peace enjoyed by the Church had 
been to it of a mixed advantage. Many 
had been included whose conversion was 
due to questionable motives. Some had 
joined through sincere conviction; more from 
conviction seasoned with expectation of 
advantage. The poor had soon learned that 
a very rich and abundant stream of charity 
flowed in the Church, that in it the sick and 
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feeble were cared for and their necessities 
were supplied, whereas in the established 
paganism no regard was paid to the needy 
and suffering. Among the higher classes there 
were adherents who attached themselves to 
the Church rather because they disbelieved in 
heathenism than that they held to the Gospel. 
Some accepted the truth with the head, but 
their hearts remained untouched. 

None had given freer expression to his 
conviction that there were weak-kneed and 
unworthy members than Marcianus the 
deacon. He had remonstrated with the 
bishop, he had scolded, repelled, but without 
effect. And now he had taken a daring step, 
the consequence of which would be that the 
members of the community would indeed be 
put to the test whether they were for Christ 
or Mammon. ‘Theconviction that a time of 
trial was come broke on the community like 
a thundercloud, and produced a_ panic. 
Many doubted their constancy, all shrank 
from being brought to a trial of their faith. 
The congregation in the house of Baudillas, 
when it had recovered from the first shock, 
resolved itself into groups agitated by various 
passions. Some launched into recrimina- 
tion against Marcianus who had brought 
them into jeopardy; some consulted in 
whispers how to escape the danger; a few 
fell into complete stupefaction of mind, 
unable to decide on any course. Others, 
again, abandoned themselves to despair 
and shrieked forth hysterical lamentations. 
Some crowded round Castor, clung to his 
garments and entreated him to save them. 
Others endeavoured to escape from a place 
and association that would compromise 
them, by the back entrance to the servants’ 
portion of the house. 

A few, a very few, maintained their compo- 
sure, and extending their arms fell to prayer. 

Baudillas hurried from one party to another 
uttering words of reassurance, but his face 
was blanched, his voice quivered, and he 
was obviously employing formal expressions 
that conveyed no strength to his own heart. 
Marcianus, with folded arms, looked at him 
scornfully, and as he passed, said, “The 
Bishop should not have ordained such an 
unstable and quaking being as thyself to 
serve in the sacred ministry.” 

‘‘ Ah, brother,” sighed Baudillas, “it is 
with me as with Peter. The spirit truly is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
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‘‘ That was spoken of him,” answered Mar- 
cianus, “ before Pentecost and the outpouring 


of the spirit of strength. Such timidity, such 
feebleness are unworthy of a Christian.” 

“ Pray for me that my faith fail not,” said 
Baudillas, and passed on. By action he 
deadened his fears. Now came in Pedo, the 
old servant of the house, who had been sent 
forth to reconnoitre. His report was not 
reassuring. The mob was sweeping through 
the streets, and insisting on every household 
producing an image at its doors and placing 
a light before it. There were fuglemen who 
directed the crowd, which had been divided 
into bands to perambulate every division of 
the town and make inquisition of every 
house. The mob had begun by breaking 
into such dwellings as were not protected by 
an image, and wrecking them. But after 
one or two of such acts of violence, the 
magistrates had interfered, and although they 
suffered the people to assemble before the 
houses and to clamour for the production of 
an image and a light, yet they sent vigiles 
(i.e., the watch) to guard such dwellings as 
remained undecorated. When the master 
of the house refused obedience to the man- 
date of the mob, then an officer ordered him 
to open the door, and he summoned him to 
appear next day in court and there do sacri- 
fice. By this means the mob was satisfied 
and passed on without violence. 

But as the crowd marched down the 
streets it arrested every man and woman 
that was encountered, and insisted on their 
swearing by the gods and blaspheming Christ. 

Castor ordered the congregation to depart 
by twos and by threes, to take side alleys, 
and to avoid the main thoroughfares. ‘This 
was possible, as the posticum, a back door, 
communicated with a mean street that had 
the city wall for one side. 

“ My sons and daughters in Christ,” said 
the bishop with composure, “ remember that 
greater is He that is with us than those that 
be against us. When the servant of Elisha 
feared, then the Lord opened his eyes that 
he might behold the angels with chariots and 
horses of fire prepared to defend His ser- 
vant. Avoid danger, but if it cannot be 
avoided stand firm. Remember His words, 
‘He that confesseth me betore men, him 
will I also confess before my Father which is 
in heaven.’ ” 

As soon as all had departed, but not till 
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then did Castor leave. Marcianus turned with 
a sneer to his fellow-deacon and said, “ Fly! 
you have full licence from the Bishop; and 
he sets the example himself.” 

‘“‘ T must tarry in my own house,” answered 
Baudillas. ‘I have the ladies Quincta and 
Perpetua under my protection. They cannot 
return to their home until they be fetched.” 

‘So! they lean on a broken reed such as 
thee !” 

“ Alack! they have none other to trust 
to.” 

“The mob is descending our street,” cried 
the slave, Pedo, limping in. 

‘““What are we to do?” asked Quincta 
trembling; “if they discover me and my 
daughter here we are undone. ‘They will 
tear her from my arms.” 

The deacon Baudillas clasped his hands 
to his head. Then his slave said: ‘ Master, 
Tarsius is at the door with litters and bearers. 
He saith he hath been sent for the lady 
Perpetua.” 

“ And for me?” asked Quincta eagerly. 

“ And for thee also, lady. It is said that 
guards are observing thy house and that, 
therefore, thy slaves cannot venture hither. 
Therefore, so says Tarsius, his master, the 
wool-merchant, Julius Largus, hath sent his 
litters and porters.” 

‘* But his house will be visited ! ” 

‘“‘ The bearers have instructions as to what 
shall be done.” 

“‘ This is strange,” said Quincta. “I did 
not suppose that Largus Litomarus would 
have shown such consideration. We are not 
acquainted—indeed we belong to different 
classes “ 

“Yet are ye one in Christ,” said the 
deacon. ‘Call in Tarsius, he shall explain 
the matter. But let him be speedy or the 
rabble will be on us.” 

“ They are at the head of the street,” said 
the slave, ‘‘and visit the door of Terentius 
Cominius.” 

“ He believes.” 

“ And he has set out a figure of the Good 
Shepherd before his door witha lamp. The 
crowd regards it as a Mercury and has cheered 
and gone on to the next door.” 

Tarsius, thoroughly recovered from his 
intoxication, was now admitted. He looked 
none in the face, and stumbled through his 
tale. Julius Largus Litomarus had bidden 
him offer his litters; there were curtains 
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closing them, and his servants would convey 
the ladies: to a place of security. 

Quincta was too frightened, too impatient 
to be off, to question the man, nor was the 
deacon more nice in inquiry, for he also was 
in a condition of nervous unrest. 

The shouts of the mob could be heard. 

*“T do not wholly trust this man,” said 
Baudillas. ‘He was expelled for misconduct. 
Yet, what can we do? Time presses! 
Hark !—in a brief space the rabble will be 
here. Next house is a common lodging 
and will not detain them. Would that 
Marcianus had remained. He could have 
advised us. Madam, act as you think best.” 

‘The mob is on the move,” said Pedo. 
“ They have been satisfied at the house of 
Dulcius Liber, and now Septimus Philadel- 
phus is bringing out half a dozen gods. 
Master—there is not a moment to be lost.” 

“ Let us fly—quick!” gasped Quincta. 

She plucked her daughter’s arm, and 
fairly dragged her along the passage out of 
the house. 

In the street they sawa flare. The rabble, 
held in control by some directing spirit, was 
furnished with torches. It was roaring out- 
side a house, impatient because no statue 
was produced, and proceeded to throw stones 
and batter the door. 

“ That house is empty,” whispered Pedo ; 
“the master was bankrupt and everything 
sold. There is not a person in it.” 

Quincta mounted the /ectica or palanquin 
that was offered, without looking whether 
her daughter were safe, and allowed the 
bearers, nay urged them, to start at a trot. 

Tarsius remained behind. He handed 
Perpetua into the second closed litter, then 
gave the word, and ran beside it, holding the 
curtains together with one hand. 

Baudillas trembling for himself was now 
left alone. 


XII 
REUS 


** Master!” said the old slave, moving un- 
easily on his stiff joint, before the even more 
nervously agitated deacon; ‘Master; there is 
the freed-woman Glyceria below, who comes 
in charing. She has brought an idol of 
Tarranus under her cloak, and offers to set 
that with a lamp before the door. She is not 
a believer, she worships devils, but is a good 
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soul and would save us. She awaits your 
permission.” 

The deacon was profoundly moved. 

“It must not be! It may not be! I— 
lam a deacon of the Church. This is known 
to be a Christian household. The Church 
is in my house, and here the divine mysteries 
are celebrated. If she had not asked my 
leave, and had—if—but no, I cannot sanction 
this. God strengthen me, I am distracted 
and weak.” The slaveremained. He expected 
that his master in the end would yield. 

“And yet,” stammered Baudillas, “ He 
hath compassion on the infirm and feeble. 
He forgave Peter. May He not pardon me 
if? Glyceria is a heathen woman. She does 
not belong to my family. I did not propose 
this. I am not responsible for her acts. 
But no—it would be a betrayal of the truth, 
a dishonour to. the Church. He that con- 
fesseth me before men—no, no, Pedo, it may 
not be.” 

“ And now it is too late,” said the slave. 
“ They are at the door.” 

Blows resounded through the house, and 
the roar of voices from the street surged up 
over the roof, and poured in through the 
opening over the dmpluvium. It was as 
though a mighty sea were thundering against 
the house and the waves curled over it and 
plunged in through the gap above the court. 

“You must open, Pedo. I will run up- 
stairs for a moment and compose myself. 
Then—if it must be—but do not suffer the 
rabble to enter. Ifa prefect be there, or his 
underling and soldiers, let them keep the 
door. Say I shall be down directly. Yet stay 
— is the posticum available for escape ?” 

“ Sir—the mob have detailed a party to 
go to the backs of the houses and watch 
every way of exit.” 

“ Then it is God’s will that I be taken. I 
cannot help myself. I am glad 1 said No to 
the offer of Glyceria.” 

The deacon ascended a flight of limestone 
steps to the upper storey. The slabs were 
worn and cracked, and had not been repaired 
owing to his poverty. He entered a room 


that looked out on the street, and went to 
the window. 

The street 2bove his doorway was dense 
with people, 
empty. 
the white facades of the houses. 
sea of heads below. 


below it was comparatively 
Torches threw up a glare illumining 
He saw a 
He heard the growl of 
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voices breaking into a foam ot coarse laugh- 
ter. Curses uttered against the Christians, 
blasphemies against Christ, words of foulness, 
threats, brutal jests, formed the matter of 
the hubbub below. A man bearing a white 
wand with a sprig of artificial mistletoe at 
the end, gave directions to the people where 
to go, where to stop, what to do. He was 
the head of the branch of the guild of the Cul- 
tores Nemausi, for that portion of the town. 

Some one in the mob lifting his face, looked 
up and saw the deacon at the window, and 
at once shouted, *“ There! there he is! 
Baudillas Macer, come down, sacrilegious 
one! That is he who carried the maiden 
away.” 

Then rose hoots and yells, and a boy 
putting his hands together and blowing pro- 
duced an unearthly scream. 

“He is one of them! He is a ring- 
leader! He has an ass’s head in the house 
to which he sacrifices our little ones. He it 
was who stuck needles into the child of the 
potter Fusius, and then gnawed off the 
cheeks and fingers. He can inform where 
is the daughter of Aulus Harpinius who was 
snatched from the basin of the god. | Let us 
avenge on him the great sacrilege that has 
been committed. It was he who struck off 
the head of the god.” 

Then one flung a stone that crashed into 
the room, and had not Baudillas drawn back, 
it would have struck and thrown him down 
stunned. 

“Let the house be ransacked!” yelled 
the mob. ‘“ We will seek in it for.the bones 
of the murdered children. Break open the 
door if he will not unfasten. Bring a ladder, 
we will enter by the windows. Some one 
ascend to the roof and drop into the atrium.” 

Then ensued a rush against the valves, but 
they were too solid to yield; and the bars 
held them firm, run as they were into their 
sockets in the solid wall. 

The slave Pedo now knocked on the in- 
side. This was the signal that he was about 
to open. 

The soldiers drew up across the entrance, 
and when the door was opened, suffered none 
to enter the house save the deputy of the 
prefect with four of his police, and some 
of the leaders of the Cultores Nemausi. 
And now a strange calm fell on the hitherto 
troubled spirit of Baudillas. He was aware 
that no effort he could make would enable 
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him to escape. His knees, indeed, shook 
under him as he went to the stairs to descend, 
and forgetting that the tenth step was broken, 
he stumbled at it and was nearly precipitated 
to the bottom. Yet all wavering, all hesita- 
tion in his mind was at an end. 

He saw the men in the court running 
about, calling to each other, peering into 
every room, cubicle, and closet; one called 
that the cellar was the place in which the 
infamous rites of the Christians were per- 
formed and that there would be found 
amphore filled with human blood. Then 
one shouted that in the ¢abl/inum there was 
naught save a small table. Immediately 
after a howl rose from those who had pene- 
trated to the ¢riclinium, and next moment 
they came rushing forth in such excitement 
that they dragged down the curtain that 
hung before the door and entangled their 
feet in it. One, not staying to disengage 
himself, held up his hands and exhibited the 
broken head of the statue, that had been 
brought there by Marcianus, and by him 
left on the floor. 

“It is he who has done it! The sacri- 
legious one! The defacer of the holy 
image!” howled the men, and fell upon the 
deacon with their fists. Some plucked at 
his hair, one spat in his face. Others kicked 
him, and tripping him up, cast him his 
length on the ground, where they would 
have beaten and trampled the life out of 
him, had not the deputy of the edile inter- 
fered, rescued him from the hands of his 
assailants and thrust him into a chamber at 
the side of the hall, saying: ‘He shall be 
brought before the magistrate. It is not for 
you to take into your hands the execution 
of criminals untried and uncondemned.” 

Then one of the officers of the club ran to 
the doorway of the house, and cried: 
‘-Citizens of Nemausus, hearken. The 
author of the egregious impiety has been 
discovered. It is Cneius Baudillas Macer, 
who belongs to an ancient, though decayed, 
family of this town. He who should have 
been the last to dishonour the divine 
founder has raised his parricidal hand against 
him. He stands convicted. The head of 
the god has been found in the house; it is 
that recently broken off from the statue by 
the baths. Eheu! Eheu! Woe be to the 
city, unless this indignity be purged away.” 

A yell of indignation rose as an answer, 
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The slave Pedo was suffered to enter the 
bedroom, on the floor of which lay his master 
bruised and with his face bleeding ; for some 
of his front teeth had been broken and his 
lips were cut. 

“Oh master! dear master! 
be done?” asked the faithful 
sobbing in his distress. 

“I wonder greatly, Pedo, how I have en- 
dured so much. My fear is lest in the end 
I fall away. I enjoin you—there is naught 
else you can do for me—seek the bishop, 
and ask that the prayers of the Church may 
go up to the Throne of Grace for me. I 
am feeble and frail. I was a frightened shy 
lad in old times. If I were to fall, it would 
be a shame to the Church of God in this 
town, this Church that has so many more 
worthy than myself in it.” 

‘Can I bring thee aught, master ? 
and a towel ?” 

“Nay, nothing, Pedo! 
is all that I now desire.” 

The soldiers entered, raised the deacon 
and made him walk between them. A 
man was placed in front, another behind 
to protect him against the people. As 
Baudillas was conveyed down the passage 
to the door, he could see faces glowering in 
at him, he heard angry voices howling at 
him; an involuntary shrinking ,came over 
him, but he was irresistibly drawn forward 
by the soldiers. On being thrust through 
the doorway before all, then a great roar 
broke forth, fists and sticks were shaken at 
him, but none ventured to cast stones lest the 
soldiers should be struck. 

One portion of the mob now detached 
itself from the main body, so as to follow and 
surround the deacon and assure itself that he 
did not escape before he was consigned to the 
prison. 

The city of Nemausus, capital of the 
Volce Arecomici, though included geo- 
graphically in the province of Narbonese 
Gaul, was: in fact an independent republic, 
not subject to the proconsul, but under 
Roman suzerainty. With twenty-four town- 
ships under it, it governed itself by popu- 
lar election, and enjoyed the jus Jtalicum. 
This little republic was free from land tax, 
and it was governed by four functionaries, 
the Quatuor-viri, two of whom looked after 
the finances, and two like the duumviri 
elsewhere were for the purpose of maintain- 
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ing order, and the criminal jurisdiction was 
in their hands. Their title in full was duum 
viri juri dicendo, and they were annually 
elected by the senate. Their function was 
in small much that of the Roman consuls, 
and they were sometimes in joke entitled 
consuls, They presided over the senate and 
had the government of the town and state 
in their hands during their tenure of office. 
On leaving their office they petitioned for and 
received the right to ride horses, and were 
accounted knights. They wore the dignified 
pretexta, and were attended by two lictors. 

Baudillas walked between his escort. He 
was in a dazed condition. The noise, the 
execrations cast at him, the flashing of the 
torches on the helmets and breastplates of 
the guard, the glittering eyes and teeth of 
the faces peering at him, the pain from the 
contusions he had received combined to 
bewilder him. In the darkness and con- 
fusion of his brain but one thought remained 
permanent and burnt like a brilliant light, 
his belief in Christ, and one desire occupied 
his soul, to be true to his faith. He was too 
distracted to pray. He could not rally his 
senses nor fix his ideas, but the yearning of 
his humble soul rose up, like the steam from 
a new turned glebe in the sun of a spring 
morning. 

In times of persecution certain strong 
spirits had rushed to confession and martyr- 
dom in an intoxication of zeal, such as 
Baudillas could not understand. He did 
not think of winning the crown of martyrdom, 
but he trembled lest he should prove a cast- 
away. 

Thrust forward, dragged along, now stumb- 
ling, then righted by the soldiers sustaining 
him, Baudillas was conveyed to the forum 
and to the basilica where the magistrate was 
seated. 

On account of the disturbance, the Duum- 
vir—we will so term him though he was 
actually one of the Quatuor-viri—he whose 
turn it was to maintain order and administer 
justice, had taken his place in the court, so 
as to be able to consign to custody such as 
were brought in by the guard on suspicion of 
being implicated in the outrage ; he was there 
as well for the purpose of being ready to take 
measures promptly should the mob become 
unmanageable. So long as it was under 
control, he did not object to its action, but 
he had no thought of letting it get the upper 
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hand. Rioters, like children, have a liking 
for fire, and if they were suffered to apply 
their torches to the houses of Christians 
might produce a general conflagration. 

Although the magistrates were chosen by 
popular election, it was not those who con- 
stituted the rabble who had votes, and had 
to be humoured, but the citizen householders, 
who viewed the upheaval of the masses with 
jealous suspicion. 

That the proceedings should be conducted 
in an orderly manner, instructions had been 
issued that no arrest was to be made without 
there being some one forthcoming to act as 
accuser, and the soldiers were enjoined to 
protect whosoever was menaced against whom 
no one was prepared to formulate a charge 
which he would sustain in court. 

In the case of Baudillas there would be 
no difficulty. ‘The man—he was the treasurer 
of the guild—who had found the mutilated 
head was ready to appear against him. 

The court into which the deacon was 
brought rapidly filled with a crowd, directly 
he had been placed in what we should now 
call the dock. Then the accuser stood up 
and gave hisname. The magistrate accepted 
the accusation. Whereupon the accuser 
made oath that he acted from no private 
motive of hostility to the accused, and that 
he was not bribed by a third person to 
delate him. This done, he proceeded to 
narrate how he had entered the house of 
Baudillas, surnamed Macer, who was gener- 
ally believed to be a minister ‘of the sect of 
the Christians; how that in searching the 
house he had lighted on a mutilated head 
on the pavement of the ¢riclinium. He further 
stated that he well knew the statue of the 
god Nemausus that stood by the fountain 
which supplied the lower town, and that he 
was firmly convinced that the head which he 
now produced had belonged to the statue, 
which statue had that very night been 
wantonly and impiously defaced. He there- 
fore concluded that the owner of the house, 
Baudillas Macer, was either directly or in- 
directly guilty of the act of sacrilege, and he 
demanded his punishment in accordance with 
the law. 

This sufficed as preliminary. 

Baudillas was now reus, and as such was 
ordered to be conveyed to prison, there to 
be confined until the morning when the in- 
terrogation would take place. 
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T is just twenty-eight years since Mrs. Hilton,* 
| well known at the time as an ardent friend of the 
poor and an enthusiastic temperance worker, 
startled many people by opening a day nursery for 
children whose widowed mothers were obliged to 
work away from home all day. She called it the 
Créche, or Manger, the name being chosen in 
remembrance of the birthplace of the Babe of 
Bethlehem. The neighbourhood in which the 
experiment was tried — Ratcliff and Stepney — 
abounded with the dirtiest and most neglected 
little ones in London, who either ran wild in the 
courts and alleys, or were confined to the squalor 
of a one-room home without any proper care or 
attention, As soon as Mrs. Hilton opened her 
Créche, the advantage of being able to leave a child 
all day long, knowing that it wonld be well 
sheltered, well fed and carefully looked after, was 
quickly recognised by the women it was intended 
to benefit, and by the end of a year the institution 
was playing such an important part in East-end 
life, that it seemed a puzzle how many of the poor 
hard-pressed women had ever managed to get on 
without it. Its success led to the establishment of 
similar places, on the founder's carefully thought- 
out model, all over the country. The charge of 
one penny per day for each child was, of course, 
purely nominal, the nursery being supported by 
voluntary help from sympathising friends. 


THE day at the Créche always began with a bath, 
many of the children coming in such an unclean 
condition that they could not mix with those better 
cared for, after which the little visitors were dressed 
in a suit of clothing lent for the day, and drafted 
into the room for which they were most suitable. 
First of all take a peep into the Baby department. 
You may perhaps fancy that a gathering of some 
fifty babies means a deafening tumult, but it is not 
so. There they are, every type of child belong- 
ing to the poorest classes, sitting in little chairs, 
so made as to prevent them from tumbling out, 
and before them runs one continuous slab holding 
all sorts of toys for their amusement. Others are 
dotted on the floor, likewise happy and content in 
the possession for the time of some small article 
from fairyland. But, of course, they get tired 
even of toys, and when they can no longer keep 
open their sleepy little eyes, off they are taken to 
another room and placed in the prettiest of cots, 
where you will notice a towel is apportioned to 
each child, so as to prevent any danger of that 
much-dreaded disease ophthalmia spreading from 
one to another. 


* “Marie Hilton: Her Life and Work.” By her Son, 
J. Deane Hilton. London: Isbister & Co., Limited. 


THERE is yet another room on the ground-floor to 
visit where some forty children, between the ages 
of two and five, will be found amusing one another 
in a healthy, happy atmosphere. Would that 
they could always remain under the same cheerful 
conditions and beneficial influence. They cannot, 
alas! and one trembles for them in the future. 
The constant ringing at the doorbell proclaims 
that another day is closing and they are departing 
to their separate homes, many of them hoping to 
return to the kindly shelter and loving care of the 
Créche to-morrow. When one comes to consider 
that for a quarter of a century Mrs. Hilton bore 
the constant strain of management, in addition to 
the worry of financial matters, the arduousness of 
her work is more readily understood. Something 
like 800,000 children in all were washed, fed and 
tended by her. Through her loving kindness their 
opening years were made happy and comfortable, 
whereas they would have been passed in misery 
and inattention. Every effort to benefit and 
emancipate children from cruelty, oppression and 
neglect has been made during the Queen’s reign. 
To Marie Hilton it was granted to play a by no 
means unimportant part in this great work, and 
her name must always finda place in the list of 
those who have distinguished themselves by devo- 
tion to poor and helpless infants, 


Tue efforts made in America to improve the 
moral and spiritual condition of the convicts 
during the time of their imprisonment has received 
invaluable help during the past year from Mrs, 
Ballington Booth. Her work only dates from 
May 24 last, but she is already well known to the 
inmates of at least seven large prisons, many of 
whom look anxiously for her visits. Speaking for 
herself, Mrs. Booth says that her prison work 
is very sacred to her, and is one of the deepest 
spiritual blessings of her life. By entering into 
the troubles of her ‘‘ boys” (as she loves to call 
them), and bearing their burdens, she has found 
her own rolled away. Speaking for himself, one 
of the convicts testifies : ‘I tell you honestly I do 
not know myself any more—the way I was six 
months ago and how I am now. There are men 
who are working alongside of me and those I come 
in contact with, who tell me every day how 
changed Iam. I was one of the worst men in the 
prison. I have not only changed in my ways, but 
in my heart.” And yet another testimony, short 
and without any adornment of words, but full of 
meaning, is supplied by a keeper, who sent a 
message by one under his charge, saying: ‘‘ Give 
my compliments to Mrs. Booth, and thank her for 
having made a man out of you.” Hundreds of 
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men profess to have experienced a change of heart, 
and the cheering reports of the officials seem’ to 
confirm the genuineness of the reformation. 


THE measure of success achieved in such a work 
as this depends largely upon the sympathy which 
exists between Mrs. Booth and the men. She 
divides her work into three heads: the meetings 
in which she talks as directly and lovingly as she 
can to the whole of the prison population; the 
personal interviews at the cell-doors, where each 
prisoner is seen separately ; and lastly, by an ex- 
tensive correspondence, about two hundred letters 
a week, which keeps her in touch with those who 
most need her help. The movement is called the 
Volunteers’ Prisoners’ League. Each member has 
a certificate of membership hung in his cell; he 
wears a little button on which are stamped the 
motto, ‘‘ Look up and hope,” the initials and the 
flag of the League. The Volunteers’ Gazette is sent 
weekly to each member, and a collection of texts, 
the ‘“ Volunteers’ Day Book,” for morning and 
night, has proved helpful to many. The weekly 
paper is much prized and has a circulation of 
fifteen hundred copiesalready. It specially appeals 
to the men, and in a letter one of them said he 
could scarcely wait until he got his paper on 
Saturday. Of course this paper has to be paid for, 
but, as the men are not able to defray the cost 
themselves, many kind friends step forward, and by 
placing 4s. 6d. per annum with Mrs. Booth ensure 
fifty-two happy Saturdays to some one who is 
smarting for his sins and longing to regain his 
liberty and make a new start. 


Ir has been truly said that it is not the arithmetic 
of our prayers, how many they are; nor the rhe- 
toric of our prayers, how eloquent they may be; nor 
the music of our prayers, how sweet our voice may 
be ; nor the logic of our prayers, how argumentative 
they may be; nor the method of our prayers, how 
orderly they may be, which God cares for. We 
may have a dozen forms of prayer for the evening 
and a dozen for the morning, and yet we may not 
have really prayed. An arrow, if it be drawn a 
little way, goes not far, but if it be pulled up to 
the head it flies swiftly and pierces deeply; anda 
prayer mumbled only by the lips is like an arrow 
shot from a slack bow, but that which comes from 
a fervent spirit and a believing heart reaches the 
inmost holy of holies, 


Tue British and Foreign Bible Society has pub- 
lished an edition of the Scriptures of unusual im- 
portance. It is a translation into the Uganda 
language. The book is, in shape, very long, but is 


only three inches wide and about three inches 
thick. A peculiar reason occasioned the adoption 
In Central Africa the white ants and 


of this form. 
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other insects rapidly destroy a book unless it is 
well protected. The representatives of the Church 
Missionary Society accordingly recommended to the 
Bible Society that they should issue this edition in 
a form that would fit into the tin biscuit-boxes of a 
certain firm, which are almost universally used in 
Uganda families. This has been done, and the 
box is just large enough to hold this Bible, together 
with a small prayer-book and hymnal, and a small 
biblical history. The missionaries feel confident 
that this little religious library in a tin box will be 
exceedingly popular in Uganda. 


Excess is a form of poverty. Truth is concealed 
by the use of too many words. Unproductive, un- 
salable property keepsa man indigent. It has been 
well said that ‘‘deaths by starvation are perhaps 
commoner among the rich than among the poor,” 
for an overloaded stomach fails to do a stomach’s 
legitimate work, and ruins itself as an organ of 
nurture, He is poor who does nothing but acquire. 
He who knows how to make the best use of what 
he has is rich. 


THE antiquity of locks and keys may be inferred 
from numerous allusions in the Bible. In Solomon’s 
Song we find this passage: ‘‘I rose up to open to 
my beloved ; and my hands dropped with myrrh, 
and my fingers with sweet smelling myrrh, upon 
the handles of the lock " ; and in Nehemiah: ** But 
the fish gate did the sons of Hassenaah build, who 
also laid the beams thereof, and. ... the locks 
thereof.” In these quotations, although there is a 
reference to the handles of a lock-—on the inside 
by the way—no key is mentioned, but in Judges 
we read: ‘‘ Ehud went forth through the porch, 
and shut the doors of the parlour upon him and 
locked them. When he was gone out, his servants 
came; and.... they tarried till they were 
ashamed: and, behold, he opened not the doors 
of the parlour: therefore they took a key, and 
opened them.” 





THE most ancient lock known is supposed to have 
secured the gate of an apartment in one of the 
palaces of Khorsabad, Nineveh. It was fastened 
by a large wooden lock, like those still used in the 
East, of which the key is as much as a man can 
conveniently carry, and by a bar which moved into 
a square hole. Doubtless the prophet Isaiah 
alludes to a key of this description when he says: 
“ The key of the house of David will I lay upon 
his shoulder.” The word for ‘“‘ key” in this passage 
of Scripture, it is said, is the same in use all over 
the East at the present time, where the key of an 
ordinary street door is commonly thirteen or four- 
teen inches long, and the key of the gate of a public 
building, or of a street, or quarter of a town, is two 
feet and more in length, 
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broken out. Its results have been disastrous 

and lamentable. From the very first the 
Greeks have been overmatched. Not only have 
they failed to advance into Macedonia, but they 
have been driven out of Thessaly. Unless the 
European powers intervene, Turkey may grasp 
fresh territory in Europe and may still further 
extend its empire over Christian races. The issue 
of the campaign has proved once more that the 
courage of individuals is unavailing against the 
efficiency of an army, and that without discipline 
and organisation military success is impossible. 
The National League with its ardour and en- 
thusiasm could not silence the Turkish guns, or 
check the wild retreat after the panic at Larissa, 
That Greece was imprudent in fighting is true 
enough, especially when so badly prepared and 
equipped; but there are baser and blacker faults 
than imprudence, and of these our conscience is by 
no means clear. We have stood by, angry but 
inactive, while Germany and Russia have en- 
couraged the Sultan to force the Greeks into war. 
It was a German officer who organised the artillery 
to which Edhem mainly owed his victory ; it was a 
German officer that took Larissa when the Turkish 
General hesitated. If France and we had done as 
much for Greece as other Powers included in the 
“Concert”? have done against her, the scandal and 
the disaster would have been avoided. As it is, 
the Sultan is established more securely than ever, 
and already snaps his fingers at the protests and 
demands of the European Ambassadors, His 
pledges of reform are not worth much now. 


x Bie war that we have all been dreading has 





TuE sympathy stirred by the tragedy in Paris is 
natural enough; there is no reason to account for 
it by far-fetched explanations. The disaster comes 
close to us; we know name after name that 
appears in the lists of the dead and the injured ; 
we have seen the portraits of some, and can tell 
what they were like. There is no demand upon the 
imagination. It is for this reason—not because 
tragedies that affect the great have a special horror, 
still less because many of those who perished were 
engaged in a work of charity, nor because the 
calamity was so sudden in its terror, that our 
hearts have been so moved. That great fire at 
Santiago, to which some have referred, that cost 
two thousand lives was too remote to be real to us, 
The victims, the place, the scene, were all strange ; 
had all who perished been rich or noble, we should 
not have known them, and their rank and their 
wealth would have made no difference. So com- 
plete is the estranging, the numbing power of 


distance. But Paris is next door to us. Its social 
and political leaders, if shadowy, are not wholly 
unknown: to us; and a sorrow that falls upon a 
whole class at one blow cannot fail to touch us 
also, 





Tux Bill brought in by the Government to secure 
compensation for accidents to workmen is not a 
complete or a perfect scheme, but it would be a 
grievous blunder to reject it. Whether the scale 
of compensation be liberal enough is a matter of 
opinion. Three years’ wages—or not less than 
£150 and not more than £300—in case of death, 
and half wages—or not more than {1 a week—in 
cases of disablement, does not seem excessive; but 
the poorer employers, and many of those who are 
richer also, will need time to adapt their ways and 
means to the new system. Too many trades are 
left outside the Act: it does not include seamen, 
agricultural labourers, domestic servants, or even 
builders and mechanics, unless steam-power is 
employed. But the principle of compensation 
once recognised, and the method and scale estab- 
lished, the scope of the Bill can be enlarged at 
some future time. Two great merits the plan un- 
questionably has. It lessens, if it does not alto- 
gether remove, the danger of ‘contracting out” ; 
for no private arrangement between master and 
man is allowed unless the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies has it proved to his satisfaction that the 
terms secured by the private scheme will not be 
less advantageous to the workman than those con- 
tained in the Act. It also secures that disputed 
claims shall be dealt with rapidly and without cost 
to those concerned. The County Court judge is 
to decide, and the State bears the expense. 


WE do not seem to get very much out of our sur- 
plus, even in the most prosperous years; the 
money is spent or pledged before we have it. But 
the Postal reforms that an enriched Treasury is 
about to allow us will be very welcome. One of 
them is a most important boon—the delivery of 
letters to every house in the country. Those who 
live in towns and spend their holidays in a crowd, 
have no idea how common it is to have to send 
two or three miles, or even more, for letters; and 
where letters come seldom, it may be days or even 
weeks, before they reach their destination, to say 
nothing of the risk of loss by the way. For at one 
place known to us, the letters for a whole range of 
moorland country are left at a farm-house, and in 
another they are stuck up in a window ofa little 
village shop that is not a post office. Such an 
arrangement not only means endless trouble and 
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discomfort; it has an actively injurious effect in 
cutting people off from the restraining and soften- 
ing influences of civilisation. 


Savery in Zanzibar is scotched but not killed. 
Such, at any rate, is the contention of Bishop 
Tucker, who understands as well as any one how 
decrees that look well on paper will work in 
practice. He shows that the recent proclamation 
is quite inadequate in its scope, Nine-tenths of 
the women of Zanzibar are now illegally enslaved, 
and will remain so, because we have avoided any 
interference with the domestic institutions of 
Mohammedanism. The men, too, though free in 
name, may be prohibited from leaving the islands, 
and may be forced to work for their masters. But 
the most fatal blot of all is that the decree applies 
to one half only of the Sultanate of Zanzibar. 
Mombasa, with all the territory on the mainland 
within a ten-mile line, is absolutely excluded from 
its provisions, And it is in that very district that 
the case for abolition is strongest. There we are 
the executive power. We hold the country on 
lease; we rule in our own name; we appoint the 
officials ; we administer the laws ; our responsibility 
is direct, our authority for all practical purposes 
unlimited. It is there that we uphold the system 
that we have abolished in the islands where we are 
but the protecting and not the executive power. 
Our soldiers hunt for fugitives, arrest them, hand 
them back to their masters—and do this under the 
British flag. If the system of slavery is to be 
abolished in the islands, surely it must also 
come to an end on the mainland. Nothing 
less can be regarded as an adequate fulfilment of 
the pledges so often given to our people by their 
rulers, 


Tue charge of heresy brought against Dr. John 
Watson of Liverpool—Ian Maclaren—has -broken 
down. The Synod of the English Presbyterian 
Church decided by an overwhelming majority to 
dismiss the petition. Nothing indeed could have 
been more irregular than the course that was 
taken by Dr. Kennedy Moore and his supporters, 
nothing more unworthy than the pleas that they 
offered to justify their irregularity. They ap- 
proached the Synod directly, and not through a 
local Presbytery. Why? Because, they say, no 
Presbytery would take up the case. They based their 
petition, not on convictions or impressions of their 
own, but on statements alleged to have been made by 
other persons ; so endeavouring to escape all direct 
responsibility for the imputations they publishe:|. 
In the pamphlet that they circulated, Dr. Watson’s 
language is twisted if not garbled; and in several 
cases his faith is impugned, not for what he says 
but for what he does not say. Before the Synod 
Dr. Kennedy Moore was moderate in his state- 
ments; he and his friends, he asserted, had no desire 
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to get up a heresy hunt. To an interviewer, if 
correctly reported, he said that Dr. Watson is “ an 
out and out Unitarian, and can defend his position 
by..no other weapons than those of Unitarianism.” 
“We feel compelled by our ministerial vows,” he 
added, ‘‘ to pursue the matter to the end.” Thisis 
not hunting ; ‘pursue the wise it call,”’ 


Tue Archbishop of York's journey to Russia and 
his reception by the authorities of the Eastern 
Church have excited both interest and amazement. 
He has been careful to explain that the visit was 
of an entirely private character, and was in no 
sense official. That may be so, but his attitude 
while abroad and the part that he took in the cere- 
monies of the great Easter festival cannot fail to 
encourage the belief that the Anglican Church, 
after its recent rebuff by Rome, is now inclined to 
turn elsewhere, and is prepared to make overtures 
of reconciliation to Rome’s great rival. The minds 
of many during recent years have turned in that 
direction, and those who have witnessed the won- 
derful spectacle of devotion that may be seen in 
the Russian churches at this season—the dense 
crowds of men profoundly moved by religious 
emotion, and clearly adoring with the heart if not 
with the intellect—feel strongly drawn towards 
an institution in which such fervour is inspired. 
But reunion in any formal manner is impossible. 
Even if the English Church as a whole were pre- 
pared to accept the sacramental teaching of the 
Eastern Church, it would still repudiate the hom- 
age offered to the Virgin and the reverence paid to 
saints and sacred relics. The doctrinal differences 
that separate the two organisations, and the super- 
stitions that have grown up out of doctrines, abso- 
lutely preclude any closer relation than one of 
sympathy and goodwill. A fuller knowledge of each 
other and a deepened consciousness of the gulf 
that divides both of us from heathenism and Mo- 
hammedanism is as much as we can hope for ; and 
of this no harm can come. 


Tue struggle for religious supremacy in Madagas- 
car still continues, but the London Missionary 
Society have now transferred their churches and 
schools in the district of Imerina to a French Pro- 
testant Society that undertakes to carry on the 
work, and can do so on a more secure footing. At 
present, confident in the support of the authorities, 
the Roman Catholic priests are sweeping all before 
them. A Jesuit boasts that since the arrival of 
General Gallieni as Governor, the children in their 
schools have gone up from 20,000 to 90,000, They 
are taking possession of churches built by Pro- 
testants, and expelling the real owners. So far, they 
are content, it seems, to baptize the adults who 
come to them, without making any attempt to in- 
struct them in the principles of the faith into which 
they are baptized, 








